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INTRODUCTION 


While organizing the Research and Post-graduate 
Department of the Gujarat Vernacular Society, the late 
Dr. A B. Dhiuva, then President of the Society and 
Honorary Director of the Department, arranged for 
inviting eminent University professors and research 
scholars to deliver courses of lectures on their special 
subjects. It was also provided, wherever feasible, to 
publish these lectures. 

We have great pleasure in publishing, under the 
scheme, these lectures of Dr. Hirananda S'astrl, which 
were delivered by him at the Premabhai Hall before 
our Research and Post-graduate Department, on the 
17th November, the 1st and the 8th December, 1940, 
and 5th January, 1941, under the Chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Mr, G. V. Mavlankar, the President of the Society. 

We could not obtain all the illustrations exhibited 
by Dr. Sastri, while delivering these lectures. It is hoped, 
however, that the publication of this work with as many 
illustrations as we could get, would be of use to the 
students of Indian History and Archaeology as well as 
others interested in the study of Indian Culture. 

We are thankful to Dr. Hirananda S’astrl for deli- 
vering these lectures in our Institute and giving us the 
benefit of his practical experience as an epigraphist and 
archaeologist. 


Bhadra, 
Ahmedabad 
11th Jaa, 1944 
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Rasiklal C. Parikh 

Director, 

Research & Postgraduate Department, 
Gujarat Vernacular Society 
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LECTURE I 

Archaeology & Ancient Indian History 

Generally speaking Archaeology is a very dry subject. 
It appeals to very few nowadays especially in India where 
the majority are fully occupied with politics. The days, 
v/hen we thought of the debts due to ‘God* or the Crea- 
tor, to the 'Kishii or seers who devoted their time to 
study and the writing of books, and to the 'Pitris' or the 
manes who did so much for us, are now going very 
fast ; we are becoming too materialistic these days. Respon- 
sible persons aie heard remarking that there is no use of 
digging graves. In any case there should be no hurry. 
Let us win Svatdjya first Other things will follow as a 
matter of course. There is no need of carrying on excava- 
tions at present Things may remain lying hidden under 
the earth. We shall expose or dig them out later on. In 
their eyes sites like those of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, 
the exploration of which has raised us in the estimation 
of the world, could very well be left to the future 
excavator. They will not mind if the invaluable relics 
of the past are irretrievably lost or damaged. In 
concentrating our attention on the world of matter and 
on the present, in other words in being materialistic, we 
are following the footsteps of the Occident. But strangely 
enough we are unmindful of the treasures lying hidden 
in or on the surface of the earth -^treasures of which any 
nalaon would be proud and which would go by far to show 
that we were much better people than we are supposed 
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to be. Scholars in the West have placed us under an 
immense debt of gratitude by their ceaseless efforts in 
bringing to light very important facts for working out the 
history of our obscure past. We should follow their 
noble example and collect further material for supplement- 
ing or for completing the work that has already been 
achieved. We can now decipher the inscriptions and other 
documents which were sealed books for us and would 
have remained as such had not scholars like Prinsep and 
others deciphered the alphabets in which they were written. 
And now we are able to assert with confidence that we 
have got sufficent material to write cur own history. 
Somtime ago we held a historical conference at Benares — 
I was one of the conveners — to discuss the means which 
would enable us to work out a correct conception of our 
‘own^ history, for we have reasons to believe that the 
facts gathered so far have not been rightly interpreted 
in very many cases and ‘bias* and preconceived notions are 
not usually kept aside by occidental scholars and those 
who implicitly follow them in writing the history of ancient 
India. I do not mean that everything stated by 
western scholars in regard to old India is untrue or 
‘ biased but I know of instances where bias is clearly 
‘ pronounced ^ or an inferiority complex very marked. 
For example, I know of a French Indologist considered 
to be an authority on many Indian matters, who showed 
a marked bias against us. 1 was travelling with him some 
years ago. In the course of conversation he did not 
hesitate to say that the alliance of Chandragupta Maurya 
and Seleucus Nicator does not mean that the latter gave 
his daughter in marriage to the great Maurya Emperor 
of India but vice versa ! For him it was an impossibility, 
because in his opinion Indians are not capable of such 
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victories. Well, this is a clear case of superiority complex 
or racial bias. Incidents like this simply mean that 
we have to stand on our own legs and write out our 
own accounts with an open mind and not with any pre- 
conceived ideas such as we at times find in European minds. 
Europe thinks highly of her own nations and poorly of 
others. To an Englishman Napoleon was an ordinary soldier 
far below the Duke of Wellington. But ask a Frenchman. 
You will then see in what esteem he holds this one of the 
greatest commanders the world has ever produced. 
This sort of bias is the result of patriotic feelings which 
are no doubt noble, but scientific research should not be 
influenced by them. It should be above such feelings. It 
should speak out the truth, even if it be bitter, for with- 
out truth scientific investigations will lose their value or 
charm This sort of prejudice becomes clearly visible 
when a question of * originality * is to be decided India, 
as a rule, is made to be the borrower. I do not under- 
stand why that should be the case and why human 
faculties should be so different in India. But these are 
general observations and I need not dilate upon them 
here. My object in giving this lecture this evening is to 
show what Archaeology in India has done to serve the 
noble cause of Indian history. It is to be regretted that 
our ancestors did not pay full attention to the history of 
their country — they were usually thinking of the next 
world or of spiritual matters. They wrote in their enig- 
matic style and their writings are liable to be interpreted 
in different ways. Works like the Rdjatarangini of Kalhana, 
the Harshacharita of Bana or the Vikramdnkadevaeharita 
of Bilhana have already been brought to light by Europcon 
scholars, Sir Aurel Stein, the late Dr. Biihler and others. 
Other historical kdvjya^, like the Vitabhanudaya^kdiyatHy 
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which gives an interesting account of the Vaghelas or the 
ancestors of the house of Rewa, are being published. I 
gave an account of it sometime ago. The importance of the 
AtyamaiijuirimTilakalpa ( ) for the history 

of ancient India was very lucidly shown by the late Dr. 
K. P. Jayaswal. These works would show that our ance- 
stors were not unmindful of the material world around 
them and did sometimes write historical accounts, though 
in their own way. Even the Purdnas, which were consi- 
dered to be mere myths, are now being taken seriously- 
thanks to the labours of Pargiter. No doubt we have to 
study these works with ‘ caution *, leaving aside hyperboles, 
poetic exaggerations or embellishments, and in this way 
try to get at facts in order to work out our ancient 
history. Ample material exists We have simply to collect 
and work it out assiduously and dispassionately — prejudices 
of any sort will give a colouring which will certainly go 
to detract from the value of the accounts we prepare. 

Most of us know that the early history of India is 
derived from four sources, viz, (1) Tradition, (2) Accounts 
of foreign travellers or historians, (8) Archaiology, (4) The 
historical kdvyas or Indian literature expressly dealing with 
historical subjects. This evening I am concerned with the 
third source only, r. e,, with Archaeology. My object is to 
impress upon you, I mean our students chiefly, the impor- 
tance of Archaeology for the early history of our country 
which is becoming less and less attractive to the practical 
Gujarat where ‘ Economics * or commerce is considered to 
be the most paying. The majority of our students go in 
for Political Science and Economics or Modern History 
and abandon completely such a fascinating subject as the 
Ancient History of their own country. They would know 
more of the West than of their own mother-land, they 
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would know of Alexander but not of Chandragupta 
Maury a, they would know of Napoleon but not of Samudra* 
gupta, they would know of Jesus Christ and not of the 
Buddha. But why multiply names ? Our students do not 
feel attracted by the own history of India for they consider 
that it is neither paying nor easy to learn The question of 
‘ payment * is left to the worshippers of Mammon and 
should not bother us in the temples of Sarasvati — like the 
premises of our Gujarat Vernacular Society — though we can- 
not forget the importance of riches — ^ 3^1: 

I should like to show that the ancient history of India 
is a very fascinating subject and our grown-up students 
ought to take it up for their degree and higher examina- 
tions. It will become more fascinating when we have to 
study points which still require final solution. The joy 
which accrues from the study of such problems is known 
to those only who are devoted to the Muse of History. 
The joy which made Archimedes shout out eureka was 
known to Archimedes only. He forgot himself and came 
out nude from his bath. Government is sure to help 
such studies and when we have got persons like our worthy 
Director Acharya Dhruva, the Hon’ble Mr. Mavlankar, 
Lady Vidyaben and others to support this noble cause 
we may rest assured that our endeavours for Research 
will bear fruit sooner or later. We should be earnest and 
show that we deserve their help 

Archaeology is a vast subject. It is a study of our 
monuments, inscriptions and coins. I shall take these 
subjects separately later on. To-day I want to talk to 
you generally with the hope that your interest in your 
past may be roused and you may start studying these 
monuments which our ancestors have bequeathed to us 
and thereby not only pass oqr University Examination.s 
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with credit but redeem yourselves of the heavy debt of 
gratitude to our forefathers, I intend to deliver four 
lectures, the first lecture, l of to-day, is a general one. 
Here I shall show you with suitable examples how the 
study of Archaeology is helping us in writing our ancient 
history. The second lecture will be a bird’s-eye view of, a 
sort of trip to, the monuments of Gujarat and Kathiawad. 
The third lecture will give you an idea of the University 
of Nalanda or its remains, and the fourth will deal with 
the main sources of the cultural history of Gujarat and 
Kathiawad. I shall also try to illustrate these lectures 
with lantern slides 

Now to proceed with the subject of the first lecture. 
I would like to show in general some of the achievements 
made by the Arch«xologicarSurvey of India. First, I should 
talk of the Buddha. People, f. critics, did not at first 
believe even in the historical reality of Gautama Buddha. 
They maintained that no such person had ever lived — that 
the Buddha was a myth just as Kama and Krishna are. To 
some of them Jesus Christ is also a myth. This suspicion 
was roused by the accounts given in Buddhist works in 
regard to his birth or births in previous lives, his ascent 
to heaven to preach the Law to his mother, and so on. 
All these doubts were set at rest when the A&'oka pillar 
at Lumbini or Rumindie was discovered by the Archaeo- 
logical Department. ( PI. I ). This pillar was set up by 
As'oka the Great Maurya Emperor of India to mark the 
spot where Gautama Buddha was born in the 
Nepalese Tarai. It bears an inscription written in early 
Brahmi and Pali which clearly and emphatically states 
that the ‘Lord* was born at the spot where the column 
stands. As6ka, at the time of his pilgrimage, was accom- 
panied by Upagupta, his guru^ who was fairly advanced 
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in age. This Upagupta had seen a very old man who 
was practically an eye-witness of the event. We all know 
how Gautama Buddha was bom. Not only the place of his 
birth, but the spot where he got the bodhi or enlight- 
enment, the spot where he began to preach the Law, 
and the spot where he breathed his last or entered into 
Mahdparinirvdna, have all been located with certainty. 
The identification of Kusinara with the modern Kasia 
in the Gorakhapur district of the United Provinces is 
largely based on the evidence of the copperplate 
which I myself excavated. 

As'oka set up several inscribed pillars, some of which 
furnish masterpieces of sculpture, especially of animal 
sculpture, e. g, the one at Samath (PI. II). The proper 
name of this Indian Emperor whose empire included 
Afghanistan which even the mighty England has not been 
able to conquer, was hardly known to history, till the 
Maski inscription was discovered. His edicts mentioned 
him as ?r5rT. The name was, however, 

known to literature. The Maski inscription sets at rest all 
doubts regarding the identity of with 

This, one of the greatest personages the world has 
ever produced, is represented in the garb of an ascetic in 
an old Tibetan painting which I reproduce before you 
(PI. III). 

After As’oka I would like to mention the name of 
Kharavela, the mighty ruler of Orissa who carried the 
banner of victory right up to Magadha or Bihar and other 
places. He was hardly known to history till the contents 
of the now well-known Hathigumpha inscription were 
published by my friends, the late Messrs. R. D. Banneiji 
and K. P, Jayaswal. The pictures (PI. IV to VII), we sec 
% 
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before us, give an idea of the cave containing that inscription, 
and the beautiful sculptures in its vicinity. 

Then comes another important monument, namely, 
the Garudadhvaja pillar at Besnagar, the inscription on 
which has yielded information of great value to the history 
of India. This pillar is a monolith, octagonal at the base, 
sixteen-sided in the middle and thirty-two sided at the 
top, with a garland separating the upper and middle 
portions. The capital is of the Persepolitan belU shaped 
type with a massive abacus surmounting it, and the whole 
is crowned with a palm leaf ornament of an unusual 
design. It was set up as a 'memorial in honour to 
Vasudeva or 5*rf-Krishna by Heliodoros, the son of Dion, 
who came from Taxila as an ambassador ( Yona--dntd) to 
king Bhagabhadra, from the Indo-Bactrian king Antialkidas, 
who ruled about the middle of the 2nd century B. C. 
The importance of this monument cannot be over-estimated 
on account of the historical information which the inscription 
gives. It calls Heliodoros a bhdgavata. Bhdgavata means 
the devotee par excellence of the Lord, r. Vishnu or 
Krishna. Yona-duta means * Greek ambassador. ’ These 
epithets thus show that a Yavana ( Greek ) had 
embraced Vaishnavism and did not hesitate in professing 
his new faith. This monument becomes valuable not only 
because it acquaints us with new historical personages 
but also because it brings to light the fact that even 
foreigners of alien faiths adopted the Hindu religion and 
set up a stone column in honour of the chief Hindu 
God Vishnu. This interesting information should be an 
object of pride for the Hindus. Heliodoros was not the 
only foreigner to embrace our religion. Kanishka and others 
also did so. So we should not fight shy of being called 
Hindus I 
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The Yupas or sacrificial posts found in 1910 at 
Isapur, a suburb of the city of Mathura, are of unusual 
interest (PI. IX). One of them is of great historical value 
in that it bears the very important record incised on the 
front of the sqare portion of its shaft, which conclusively 
proves that between Kaniska and Huvishka there reigned 
a king of the name of Vasishka, in whose reign this yupa 
was set up. It states — 

It is interesting to observe that similar yupas or sacrifi* 
cial posts were set up in Eastern Borneo. One of them is 
preserved in the Museum at Batavia and bears an inscription 
showing that it was erected by the Vipras or Brahmanas — 
These belong to about the 4th century 
after Christ and would clearly show that in ancient 
times there was no fear of losing caste because of sea 
voyage and even the Vipras or high caste Brahmanas used 
to travel by sea to go to distant places in the Far East 
and performed Vaidika-^ Yagas ! That even boating in the sea 
for the purposes of recreation is mentioned in the Rigyeda^ 
we know. 

The story of Kanishka, the powerful Kushan king, 
would tell us that Hinduism was not so conservative in 
early days as it became subsequently. VVe know he 
adopted the Hindu faith and worshipped Hindu gods, 
and also the Buddha whose images he got portrayed on 
bis coins. 

By far one of the most interesting monuments which 
has supplied to us information of immense value to the 
early mediaeval history of our country is the As'oka pillar 
at Allahabad, bearing an inscription of Samudragupta, the 
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mighty ruler and genius (PI. X). Though he is called the 
Indian Napoleon, yet I dare say he was far superior to 
Napoleon because of the accomplishments and gifts of 
nature he possessed. He was not only a formidable 
warrior, but a poet of a very high order and a great 
musician, an athlete and a man of charming personality. 
A rough idea of his appearance can be formed from the 
portraits given on his coins of the lyre-type. By a 
strange irony of fate, this great king, who conquered 
nearly all India and whose alliances extended from the 
Oxus to Ceylon, was unknown even by name to historians 
of India until the publication of his inscription incised on 
the As'oka pillar now standing in the Allahabad Fort where 
it was brought from Kosam, the old Kaus’ambi. 

This inscription requires further study and some one 
of you should take it up. Skandagupta was the son and 
successor of Kumargupta I. He ascended the throne in 
455 A. D. and may well be considered to have 
been one of the greatest Hindu rulers of Ancient India 
in that he succeeded in routing the blood-thirsty savage 
Huns whose attacks had shaken the Gupta Empire. But 
for the efforts of this great Gupta Emperor things would 
have been very hard for the country. The struggle he 
had to make in defeating the hostile army was so severe 
that he had to spend one night sleeping on the ground. 
The joy he felt on his victory over the Huns can well 
be imagined. The author of the pros' asti or eulogy incised 
on the Bhitari pillar (PI. XI) has very beautifully expressed 
it by saying that ‘ Skandagupta carried the news of his 
triumph to his mother just as Krshi^a when he had 
his enemies betook himself to his mother Devaki.* The 
embankment of the 9^ lake under the Girn&r hill had 
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again burst during his reign and he got it rebuilt. The 
Girnar rock inscriptions are of great value for the history 
of Saurashtra or Kathiawad and are recommended for 
careful study. They tell us that irrigation was one of the 
chief concerns of the Central Govenment of the time, and 
supply considerable material for investigation. We shall 
come to this important subject later on when I take 
you to see such monuments by means of slides. 

Besides these monuments we have found out another 
class of old relics which have proved to be a very fertile 
source of material for our history. These are clay seals 
or scalings which were sent along with important letters 
or documents and bear legends mentioning the names 
and the pedigree of the person who sent them. How 
these were actually tied we can only surmise from the 
remains which have been recovered. The way they were 
despatched can also be inferred from the account given 
in the Harshacharita of Bana, the well-known author 
and prot6g6 of Harshavardhana of Thanesar. 

( Seals of Kumaragupta, S'arvavarma Maukhari, 
Harshavardhana, Chandra and Assam seals ). These seals 
shown to you are from Nalanda, the well-known 
seat of learning of the early mediaeval India. Several 
were dug out by me and I have described all 
the important ones in my memoir on Nalanda which is 
expected to come out shorly. The Gupta seals 
recovered from NAlanda reveal new names and enable 
us to rectify the reading of the names of some historical 
personages which were wrongly read by scholars as I 
have shown el^where. With their help, we can now 
correctly read the legend of the Bhitaii seal The names 
of the queens of Puragupta and Narasimhagupta which 
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were taken to be and by Vincent Smith 

and others are really and The Kamarupa or 

Assam seals supply us with the names of the suc- 
cessors of Bhaskaravarma which were not known 
before viz, and others These seals require 

careful study which you can take up with advantage. 
Besides being full of historical information they are of 
great aesthetic value and would show that the art of 
striking mudrds did not deteriorate but continued to 
develop during the early mediaeval period of our histoiy. 
Some of the seals, which I have shown to you, are works of 
great artistic merit and could not have been wrought by 
ordinary modellers or inferior artists. The seal of 
for example, is a beautiful specimen. The figures on 
it are full of vigour and quite life-like. I need not 
dilate on these points here. I have discussed them else- 
where and also in my presidential address for the 
Numismatic Society of India held at Trivandrum. The 
seal of Vainyagupta (Cir, 506 A. D.) is another important 
discovery. The seals of Harshavardhana show that both 
he and his brother were born of the same mother 
Yas'omatl. Some of them give names of personages not 
known to history. There are seals which throw a 
flood of light on the administrative history of India. They 
belong to corporate bodies or municipal boards which 
must have existed in the days to which they belong. 

The other important source of Indian history is found in 
our coins which have proved to be of immense value. In fact 
it is the coins which have enabled us to decipher the 
inscriptions. Coins, like seals, are being brought to light 
and acquaint us with new names and facts so very 
important for building our history. 
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The importance of inscriptions I have already shown 
above. Many inscriptions have been found and are being 
found now which necessitate the revision of the accounts of 
our past given to us by many historians or historiographers. 
They further tell us of the part played by us in the spread 
of civilization in distant places. The inscriptions found in 
the Eastern Archipelago, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, 
Turkistan, Tibet and other places would prove that we 
were not Kupa-ma'ndukas as we are supposed to have 
been, but were highly advanced people who settled 
in and even conquered distant lands, gave them our 
religion and largely contributed in making them civilised 
countries. 

The copperplate inscription of the Bengal Emperor 
Devapaladeva, which I had the good luck of discovering 
at Nalanda, affords proof positive of the spread of Indian 
civilisation in the Far East. This document is of inter- 
national importance and shows how a king of Java- 
Sumatra, Balaputradeva by name, requested the king of 
Bengal to allow him to build a monastery at N alanda and 
grant villages for its maintainance. The Yiipa inscriptions 
of King Mularaja, found in East Borneo, and the records dis- 
covered in Cambodia and other places would show that India 
has had a considerable share in the colonization of the 
Far East. This fact affords a source of pride to us all. 
The Yupa inscriptions inform us that the sacrificial posts 
fixed in those distant places were due to the high class 
Brahmanas who carried their ancient civilization and religion 
to the Far East. 

Images in stone, metal, terracotta, etc. form another 
source of information. The large statues of Buddha found 
in China or in Afghanistan will demonstrate this assertion. 
The fifty feet high image of the Celestial Buddha named 
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Amitabha, seen at Wu Chou Shan, is one of the most 
imposing examples of Buddhist art in China. Similarly, the 
giant Buddha figure at Bamian, some eighty miles from 
Kabul, one hundred and seventy three feet in height, is 
a clear evidence of the flourishing state of Buddhism in 
Afghanistan during the early period of our history. Things 
have changed and Butparasti (idol-worship) is not tolerated 
in that country which is typically Moslem now. The 
bronze images which have been excavated at Nalanda 
point to the same conclusion. I myself made a large haul 
of them when I was conducting excavations at Niilanda. 
Similar images have been found in Java and there is 
every reason to believe that they were cast in India and 
were carried to Java by the pious visitors from it. In any 
case they must have been made under Indian influence. 

The paintings would form another fertile source. As 
I have shown in my Memoir on the art of painting 
as developed in book illustrations, pictorial art of 
Gujarat must have travelled to very distant lands and 
made chelds there. All these points require investigation 
which should be taken up. Their study will be fascinating 
just as the glitter of gold is and I recommend it to you. 

These and other illustrations will amply show what 
success has been achieved by patient archaeological 
research in piecing together the fragments from which 
the charter of the authentic early history of India can 
be constructed. I shall request you, gentlemen, one and 
all, to study these fragments or help us in studying 
them so that we may succeed in working out our own 
history. The study of our monuments in India as well 
as abroad will enable us to know of our splendid past 
and urge us to do good deeds to prove ourselves to be 
worthy descendants of our great ancestors. 



LECTURE II 


A bird’s eye view of some of the 
important monuments of 
Gujarat and Kathiawad 

Last time we were talking of distant things chiefly lying 
in Northern India. This evening we want to be nearer 
home and have a talk on the monuments which lie in 
Brihad-Gujarat or Gujarat and Kathiawad. We should 
like to know something of our alluvion stages, glacial 
and post-* glacial, etc. when our provinces had just emerg- 
ed from the sea but that forms the scope of geology 
which is not my subject. Such matters require a stretch 
of imagination where even myriads of years do not count. 
Since the explorations of some of the ancient sites in 
Sind and elsewhere like those of Mohenjo-daro or Harappa 
it has become possible for us to talk of our ancient days 
belonging to very remote periods and going back to even 
5000 years B. C. Antiques of prehistoric periods like 
copper implements of about 3000 B. C. were found in 
India but prehistoric structures of an advanced stage of 
civilization in India were found chiefly from the explorations 
of the sites at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The use of cotton 
for textiles was at this period exclusively restricted to 
India and was not extended to the western world until 
two or three thousand years later. 

There is no known structure in prehistoric Egypt 
or Mesopotamia or elsewhere in Western Asia to compare 

3 
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with the well-built baths and commodious houses of the 
citizens of Mohenjo-daro. The great bath and the roomy 
houses we see at Mohenjo-daro with their wells and bath- 
rooms and the elaborate system of drainage would show 
that even the ordinary townspeople there enjoyed a degree 
of comfort and luxury unequalled in other parts of the then 
civilized world. 

Among the many revelations that Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa have had in store for us none perhaps would 
be more remarkable than the discovery of the phallic 
emblems, for if they are really lingas they would prove 
that S’aivism has a history going back to the Chalcolithic 
Age or perhaps even futther still and that it thus takes 
its place as the most ancient living faith in the world. 

The researches made so far do not carry us back 
farther than the fourth millennium B. C. and have lifted 
but one comer of the veil that hides this remarkable 
civilization, but even at Mohenjo-daro there are still several 
earlier cities lying one below the other, deeper than the 
spade has yet penetrated — remains of the earliest settle- 
ments on the site have not been opened yet. It can 
hardly be doubted that the story already unfolded will be 
carried still further back on the other sites of which there 
are a multitude waiting to be excavated in Sind, Balu- 
chistan, Kathiawad and even in Gujarat. The ancient 
site of Rangpur in Limb^i State in Kathiawad and the 
banks of the Sabarmati near Vijapur have already yielded 
prehistoric remains which strengthen our expectations of 
finding remains like those already found from the old 
sites of Mohenjo-daro or Harappa or in Baluchistan. 

We cannot omit to mention the finds made near 
Ankara, the capital of Turkey, i. e., at Bagazkui, which 
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are about 5000 years old and appear to be connected 
with Gujarat as far as the dress, especially turban, is 
concerned. 

(Plates VIII, IX, X, XI.) 

The great river Indus, the Sindhu of the Rigveda, 
has now changed its course but the people of the valley 
carried their civilization wherever they went in the tracts 
which it watered. The province of Cutch must be one 
of these tracts and there is no reason to suppose that 
they stopped there or did not carry their civilization to 
the adjoining provinces of Kathiawad and Gujarat and to 
the west coast. The Kathi?, after whom the tract is 
called Kathiawad, came from the Cutch side, we know. The 
banks of the Sabarmati or SVabhra has already yielded 
remains of stone implements and other articles of the 
prehistoric period. They are described by Robert Bruce 
Foote of the Geological Survey in his works called 
“Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Anti- 
quities.” These were found in the Mehsana District of 
the Gaekwad’s territories. Mahudi near Vijapur has 
lately given us some beautiful bronze images of the 
Buddha which though not very old yet speak of 
the period when Buddhism flourished in those parts. The 
place called Vihara which is a locality not far from Vijapur 
still reminds us of that period. These sites await 
exploration. 

Dvaraka is a place connected with prehistoric days 
and brings us to the Mahdbhdrata epoch. The very 
name would show that the wave of that old civilization 
entered India through this ^dvdrd or entrance. Unfortu- 
nately no vestige of that memorable epoch has yet 
been found in Dvaraka. The existing structures arc 
all products of practically modern days. Even the great 
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temple of Dvarakadhis'a seems to have been constructed 
during the reign of Akbar. The inscriptions found from 
below the pavements in fiont of the adytum and on the 
pillars of the porch prove it. The highly polished huge 
stone pestles and mortars lying in the jungles, which 
some would connect with human sacrifices, are the only 
available traces of the hoary past. The inscribed piece of 
potterry and the coloured potsherds are some of the few 
ancient remains which I have come across in Bet These 
and the old site from where these were recovered are 
seen in the attached plate. In fact the old Dvaraka of 
5Vr “Krishna, as stated in the Bhagavata-piirana, must 
have been swallowed by the sea. The locality near which 
it stood has still to be identified. It is not improbable 
that it stood somewhere near the small port called 
Mula Dvaraka near Kodinar, The extensive rock in it is 
still marked by an old shrine of Vishnu which reminds us 
of the shrine alluded to in the stanza- 

The Asokan Rock at Girn5r 

This rock or boulder lies about one mile to the 
east of Junagadh, the capital of the Junugadh State. It 
bears three different records. One forms the famous set 
of As'oka's fourteen edicts; the second, an inscription of 
Mahdkshatrapa Rudradaman and the third, an inscription 
of the reign of the Gupta king Skandagupla. The 
As'okan edicts are incised on the noith-east face of the 
boulder. They are arranged in two columns, separated 
from one another by straight lines. The left column 
consists of edicts I to V, and the right, of edicts VI to 
XII. The edicts XIII and XIV are engraved below 
the edicts V and XII. 
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The As'okan inscriptions were intact till 1822, but 
^subsequently portions of edicts V and XIII were blasted 
with gunpowder by the workmen of a merchant who 
constructed a causeway from Jfinagadh to Girnar Two 
fragments of the lost portions of edict XIII were recover- 
ed some years ago and are now kept in the State 
Museum at Junagadh. At the recommendation of the 
late Dr. Burgess, a shed was built to protect the rock 
from the sun and rain. A watchman has also been 
appointed to take care of this very important ancient 
monument. 

The Rudradaman inscription was engraved on the 
rock about A. D. 150, i. e, some four centuries after 
these immortal edicts of the great Maurya Emperor were 
incised. It is written on the western side near the top 
of the rock. This important epigraph bears direct testi- 
mony to the care which was bestowed in ancient India 
by the Central Government upon irrigation even in the 
remote provinces. Girnar was situated at a distance of 
some 1000 miles from Piltaliputra, the capital of the 
Maurya Empire, still the needs of the farmers did not 
escape the attention of the throne. A detailed notice 
of the contents of this inscription is given in the sequel. 
The record tells us that Pushyagupta, the Vais'ya, 
who was the governor of the western provinces under 
Chandragupta, dammed up a small stream and turned it 
into a reservoir of great value, which was called i. e. 
the beautiful. The necessary supplemental channels were 
constructed during the reign of As oka under the superin- 
tendence of his representative Tushaspha, the Yavana 
chieftain. These beneficial works constructed under the 
patronage of the Maurya Emperor endured for four 
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hundred years, but finally burst owing to a storm of 
exceptional intensity in the year A. D. 150. The em- 
bankment was rebuilt three times stronger than before by 
the orders of the Saka Satrap Rudradaman as stated in 
the inscription. In spite of the triple strength of the 
masonry, the dam again burst as it could not withstand 
the fury of the elements. It was again repaired inA.D. 
458 by the local governor under Skandagupta, the great 
Gupta Emperor. At some unknown time, these ancient 
works fell to ruins, and the lake thus finally disappeared. 
Its site, buried in deep jungle, is now utterly forgotten 
and has not been located with certainty. 

The third inscription on the rock is of Skandagupta, 
the Gupta Emperor of ancient India who flourished in 
the fifth century of the Christian era. It occupies the 
north-western face of the boulder and is equally important 
as a historical document. The main object of this valuable 
inscription is to record that the lake Sudars ana again burst 
owing to the heavy rainfall during the reign of Skandagupta, 
but was promptly restored by Chakrapalita, who was the 
son of Parnadatta, the Emperor^s deputy, by the renewal 
of the embankment. 

The history of Sudras'ana lake recorded in the in- 
scriptions would show that labour and expense were 
lavished upon irrigation works, even in remote dependen- 
cies of the Empire, and that provision of water for the 
fields was recognised as an important royal duty from the 
time of the Maurya Emperors down to that of the 
Guptas. As stated by the late Dr. Vincent Smith, 
Megasthenese was right when he remarked that the 
Imperial officers were wont to ** measure the land as in 
Egypt) and inspect the sluices by which water is distri* 
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buted into the branch canals so that every one may 
enjoy his fair share of the benefit.** 

The Bombay Presidency is exceptionally rich in 
interesting cave temples which throw a flood of light on 
the history of architecture and religion in India. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of the late Dr. Burgess there are not 
less than 900 excavations of various sorts and dimensions 
in Western India, the majority of which are within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency. These excavations are 
divided into three classes according to the sects to which 
they belong, namely, Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina. 
The earliest ones are of about the third century B. C. and 
Buddhist in origin. 

The caves lying about Junagadh must have been 
very numerous. Huen Tsieing speaks of about 50 con- 
vents or of these caves vihdras with some 3000 monks 
residing in them. Some of them were probably cut 
for the Jaina monks. A few seem to belong to about 
the 2nd century of the Christian era. This is an inference 
based on inscriptions of the Kshatrapa period. 

Hero-worship is an old custom. Instances of it are 
met with in every country in some form or another. A 
person, who distinguishes himself by displaying excep* 
tional valour or enterprise in the face of danger, or by 
showing outstanding fortitude in suffering, is honoured 
after death by public worship. He comes to be 
regarded as divine in descent, because of the exceptional 
services he renders to mankind. When a man takes a 
prominent part in any remarkable action or event and 
sacrifices his life in the achievement of it, he becomes a 
hero. The people he has left behind feel a natuial desire 
Xo do him honour for the nobility of his character. 
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Some members of the public are content with verbal 
applause — a few interjections like ‘ Bravo ' ! ‘ Shdbhdsk ’ / 
would, they feel, meet the case. Others, however, desire 
to do something substantial to perpetuate the memory of 
their hero. One of the chief forms, which public appreciation 
of a noble deed takes, is the setting up of a stele or 
memorial stone in honour of the hero. It may or may 
not bear his efifigy, but a record of the event in which 
he displayed heroism is usually given. 

Heroes are of various kind and the ways in which they 
are honoured are equally multifarious. The monument 
before us [PI. XIa] was set up for the hero who sacrificed 
his life while fighting to save the life of a friend. Such 
memorial stones are called sild-lashti or lashM (= Yas/di) 
in Sanskrit. In Gujarati they are termed pdlij d, the name 
being derived from the root pdl meaning to protect. 
Stones resembling a stele are often seen in Western India 
to have been used for marking pdlts or boundaries of 
fields, and some would, consequently, connect the word 
pdliyd with the idea of limit or boundary. But to me 
the former derivation seems to be the correct one. 

Pdliyds are found all over Gujarat and Kathiaw^ad. 
The custom of setting up a stele in honour of a hero who 
gave up their life while fighting bravely to protect cows 
or human beings was prevalent in other parts of India 
also. In Southern India such stones are called Vlrakkal^ 
the stone of a Vira ( hero ). 

The death of a person who has given his life in 
action, actually sword in hand, we might say, to save 
another life is considered to be very noble, as it should 
be, and worthy of being commemorated. The custom of 
setting up stone slabs with inscription and, also, the figures 
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of the heroes concerned is very old and can be traced to 
about the second century after Christ. The stele under 
notice is dated in the Saka year 122 ( 200 A. D. ) in the 
reign of the Kshatrapa ruler Rudrasena and therefore belongs 
to the end of the second century of the Christian era. The 
custom must have been very old. It cannot be averred, 
however, that it is indigenous to India, for though the 
monuments like chaityas and stupas have been erected 
since very ancient times, stelae are not mentioned any- 
where or found to have been erected in equally ancient 
times. The stele under notice belongs to the reign of a 
Kshatrapa king. The Kshatrapas were foreigners in origin. 
We shall not be wrong in concluding that the custom of 
erecting such stones was borrowed by the Hindus from 
foreigners who had settled in India during early ages 
such as the S’akas. This stele is decidedly a hero stone 
and appears to be the earliest known pdliyd in Western 
India. The inscriptions at Andhau in Cutchh, though 
earlier being dated in the year 52 of the S'aka era, are 
not pdliyds or hero stones but ordinary memorials though 
called lashiis in their texts. 

A pdliyd in Kat?hiawad-Gujarat is usually marked 
with the figure of a horseman, representing the hero for 
whom it has been set up. In some rare cases a figure 
on a camel is depicted, evidently because the hero rode 
a camel.^ In Kathiawad pdliyds were also put up to 
honour men who gave their life in protecting other 
people while capturing a ship as, for example, the 
pdliyds found at Aramda near the Okha-port, on which a 
ship is also portrayed. ^ 

1. See plate V in my Annual Report for 1934-35. 

2. Ibad. VI and Via. 

4 
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Whether the picture represents the ship which was 
captured during the affray or simply shows that the 
persons involved were sailors cannot be said definitely. 
These paliyas are believed to be the memorials of the 
Vagher pirates of the locality. 

The paliyd which we see here is the oldest known to 
me. It was found at Mulwasar, a small village about ten 
miles to the north-east of Dvoraks, the well known firlha 
of the Hindus. It is now preserved in the compound of 
the Public Library at Dv&rak&, 

The text consists of five lines, one of which is written 
cm the margin , and reads ‘ Vanijakasya ’ meaning * of 
VSnijaka. ’ The other four lines read as follows: — 

Text 

( Line 1 ) — Rajfto Mahakshatrapa [ sya ] [ Sva ]mi-Rudra- 
senasya 

(Do. 2 )— Varshe 122 Vais’akha-bahula pa[fi]chamya[ih] 

( Do. 3 ) — lma(ya)m S’ila-lash^i [utthapita] Vanijakasya 
putrei^ 

( Do. 4 ) — pratijivitaih dattaih [svajmitre hi (sya) ji(ni)ja[sya]. 
Translation 

" This stone slab (z&tu set up) on the 5th day of the 
dark half of Vais’akha of the ( ^aka ) year 122, during 
the reign of the Mahakshatrapa ^mmi-Rudrasena. The 
son of Vai^jaka gave his own life for the sake of his 
own friend.” 

The year 122 mentioned in the record corresponds 
to the year 200 of the Christian era when the Kshatrapa 
ruler Rudrasena was reigning, as has been already stated 
above. The name of the hero who sacrificed his life is 
not mentioned, but that of his father is given twice, 
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once in the margin and once in the body of the text 
itself. The record is much worn and it is quite possible 
that the name of the hero had been written somewhere 
but has been obliterated during the course of time. 
But that is not the chief point What is noteworthy is 
that heroes dying for the sake of others were greatly 
honoured in Kathiawad-Gujarat in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. This iild-lashii or stele shows that 
the Saurashtrians of early ages kept alive the memory 
their great men as a shining example to posterity. Others 
would try to emulate their heroes, and thus the spirit 
of bravery and chivalry was rendered perennial in the 
country. 

It was but natural for them to think of perpetuating 
by such memorials the memory of a noble soul who 
sacrificed his life to save another life. Setting up of 
s'ild'lashUs or steUe appealed to them and they adopted 
this custom of the foreigners as an excellent method 
of commemorating such saaihees. To give an idea of 
such hero stones or pdliyds a photograph of the 
Mulwasar ^ila^lashii is added. ( See Plate XII. ) 

These pdliyds remind us of the good days of the 
chivalrous old Kafhiawad-Gujarat and ought to be pre- 
served as sacred memorials. Besides, the records engraved 
on them throw considerable light on the local history of 
the place where they are erected and form a fit subject for 
study as is the case with the Mulwasar stele under notice. 
This is another reason why these pdliyds should be 
properly looked after. 

SomanSitha 

The name of Somanath causes a thrill in the Hindu 
mind. 
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The present old temple of this name stands in the 
Junagadh territory. We go to it from the Rly. station 
Ve»val whence it is about 4 miles. The locality 
where it stands is termed Prabhas-P&tan. The new temple 
of this name was built by Mahara^I Ahalyabai and is 
situated in the Gaekwad’s territory. 

To reach the old temple of Somanatha it is necessary 
to drive to the end of the bazar and turn to 
the right. The structure is close to the sea. Fergusson 
thought that it was probably never a large temple, but 
adds that the dome of its porch, which measures 33 ft. 
across, is large as any we know of its age and type. The 
interior of the porch is in ruins but very striking. It was 
no doubt, like the temple of Neminatha, on Gimar, surrounded 
by an enclosure which would make it a strong place. The 
temple now stands alone, stripped even of its marble. 
There are three entrances to the porch, and a corridor 
round the central octagonal space, which was covered by 
the great dome. There are four smaller domes. The 
dome in the centre is supported by eight pillars and 
eight arches. The pillar on the right hand looking from 
the East, next but one before reaching the adytum, has 
an inscription, which is illegible except the date, Saiiivat 
1697sl640 A. D. The walls on the N., S , and W. sides 
have each two handsomely carved niches, which must 
have emhrined id<ds. (See Plate XIII,) 

The temple is said to have been first built of gold by 
Soma, then of silver by Havana, then of wood by Krishna, 
and then of stone by Bhimadeva. It was destroyed in 1024 
(A. D.) by Mahmud of G^hazni and restored by Kumarapala 
of Anhilapa(an in 1169. In 1297 Ulugh Khan ^halji 
destroyed it and again it was rebuilt sometime in 1325. 
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Soon after the destruction by Muzaffar Khan in 1394 it 
was restored, but in 1706 Aurangzeb ordered its 
demolition and brought it to a final state of ruin. 

The memorable expedition of SulStn Mahmud of 
Ghazni to Somanalh took place in 1024 A. D. He marched 
with such rapidity, by way of Gujarat, that the Hindu 
Rajas were unable to collect their forces for its defence, 
and after a sharp fight for two days, he conquered both 
the city and the temple. Immense spoil was found in 
the temple, and after a short stay he returned to 
Ghazni. It was on this occasion that he carried off the 
famous “ Gates of Somanath *’ which are now preserved 
in the fort at Agra. They were brought under 
the instructions of Lord Ellenborough in 1842.^ Sir Henry 
Elliot records that 10,000 populated villages were held 
by the temple as an endowment, 300 musicians and 500 
dancing-girls were attached to it and there were 300 
barbers to shave the heads of the pilgrims. 

Western scholars are of the opinion tliat portrait 
sculpture was not known to ancient India. Owing to this 
belief the images which are the representations of 
historical personages are treated as imaginary. One 
cannot help remarking that such conclusions are often 
based on preconceived ideas. The literary evidence is 
decisive. The Ptatimdndiaka shows that there was a 
Valhalla or Pratifndgriha in Ayodhya where portraits of 
the Ikshvaku kings were kept. Bharata when he 
returned from his maternal uncle after the death 
of his father was taken to this Valhalla and finding an 
image of Das’aratba there was very much astonished, 
for he was not aware of what had happened. This would 
show that not only ordinary figures but exact and life-*- 

1. These are possibly the gates of the tomb of Mahmud at Ghazni. 
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like portraits were made in ancient India. The figures 
of the Kushana kings found at Mathura go by far to 
prove it, for they are their likenesses. The portraits of 
the Ikkbaku (Ikshv&ku) kings of NagSrjunikonda which 
were sculptured about the third century of the Christian 
era, as 1 have shown elsewhere, must be treated as such. 
The images found at Mahabalipuram with the labels 
giving the names of some ancient Pallava kings are 
undoubtedly portraits. The belief, alluded to above, is 
responsible for opining that such images were made by 
sculptors in accordance with their fancies but are not 
portraitures. Similar opinion can be held for any portrait 
unless the person represented is alive and can be brought 
forward to compare and establish the identity. This can 
be done only by supernatural beings or ultra-spiritualists 1 
Similar is the case with the figure I am reproducing here. 

It is of white marble and stands in the circumambu- 
latory passage round the back of the shrine in the 
temple of Panch^sara Pars’ vanatha at Pa{;an in North 
Gujarat. Vanaraja was the founder of the Chavada 
dynasty and he flourished in the latter half of the 
eighth century of the Christian era. Tradition assigns 
the foundation of Atuihilavada to this potentate. 
It is said that he commissioned one Anhila or Anahila 
to select a spot for his new capital which he named after 
him as Anahilapura or Ai^hilav&da, just as he did in 
the case of Champaner which is ' designated after his 
minister Champa. There is inherently nothing impossible 
in the belief that the statue under notice was set up in 
bis memory. That it is a royal figure is clear. The 
ornamental aura at the back of the head would show that 
be was ddfied. Such prabhama/n^^tts are seen round 
the figures of high personages. They do not show that 
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the image represents a divinity and not a historical per- 
sonage. The umbrella-bearer on the right side would 
Indicate that it stands for a royal personage. The yajnch 
pavtta in the form of a chain means that he was a warrior. 
The pose of the right hand shows command. Unfortunately 
the inscription on the pedestal of this image is much 
worn and not easy to decipher. Otherwise, doubts would 
have been removed definitely. But some images standing 
to the right side have an inscription incised on the pedestal 
which comes to our help. It shows that the image 
stands in the monastery which was known by the name 
of Vanaraja-vihara— < »•«.» here 

in this monastery of the illustrious overlord Vanaraja. 
One of these images, the uppermost one, is of 
As'aka, a fhakkura—^ This image was 

caused to be made by his son Thakkura Arisimha. 

This portrait of As'aka was wrongly taken to be of 
Jamba, the minister of Vanar&ja. The name of As'aka is 
quite clear in the inscription. Panchasara is also mentioned 
in the record. This Panchasara was the capital of 
the Chavada king Jayas’ekhara, who was the father 
of Vanar&ja. History tells us that jayas’ekhara was slain 
by the Solanki king Bhuvada of Kalyan and that Vanar&ja 
was bom in tragic circumstances. The inscription under 
reference also shows that the consecration of the image 
was done according to the instructions of Devachandra- 
suri, the pupil of the Jaina teacher S'ri-S'ilaguna-suri 
who is reputed to have saved Vanar&ja and his 
mother Rupsundarl from the enemies. All this cumulative 
evidence would go to prove that the image is a portrait 
of the powerful king Vanaraja, who may be rightly 
called the first Gurjares'vara, or the Lord of Gurjara* i.e., 
Gujarat. He founded A^ilapura-P&ia^ the old capital 
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of Gujarat about the )ear 802 of the Vikrama era. The 
Prabandhachintdmani says that he lived for 110 years 
and reigned for 69 years, 2 months and 11 days. Our 
present Gurjares*vara Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad’s rule, 
we are glad to say, lasts longer and we pray that he 
may live longer than Vanaraja, the first Lord o( Gujarat 

The Ruling House of Baroda has got the proud 
privilage of being the guardian of one of the four dhamas 
or chief places of pilgrimage of the Hindus, namely 
Dvaraka. These established by the great S’Jinkartl. 

charya to commemorate his digvijaya or victory over the 
four quarters, lie on the four cardinal points of India, 
Dvarak§ standing on the western one. The old name 
of the locality is Dvftravati and it is believed to have been 
the capital of S’ri-Krishna to which consideration its 
sanctity is due. No traces of the ancient Dvaravatl of 
Krishna are to be seen for, as the Hindu epics recount, 
the whole locality was submerged into the sea at the 
time of the Lord’s departure from this world. All the 
present temples at Dvaraka are of recent origin, hardly 
anterior to the Mughal period of Indian history. Even 
the chief temple, that of DvarakSldhls'a is not old and 
seems to have been constructed about the 16th century. 
That the island of Pet is the old S’ankhoddhara is 
certain. There are two more places going by the 
name of Dvaraka, both being called Mula-Dvaraka, 
i. c., original DvSlraka One of these lies in the Porbunder 
State and is certainly a pretender, fur the whole lacality 
is of modern growth. The other, a small port in the 
Baroda State, standing near Kodinar in Kat;hiawad, is 
certainly an old site and its situation is nearer to the 
description of S’ri-Krishna’s capital, given in the 
purdnas^ than is that of the present dhdnta. However, 
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very old remains have not been found even here as yet, 
though traces of old foundations appear to exist in the sea. 

Dv9.raka is reached via Ahmedabad, Rajkot and 
Jamnagar. It has many Hindu temples, the chief of 
which, dedicated to Dvarakadhis'a, is represented by 
the accompanying illustration. The temple of RukminI, 
about a mile away, is much more artistic and ancient. 
Here is a photograph of it Bet or the old S'ankhod- 
dhara is a small island and can be reached from 
Okha-port. Both these places are connected with the 
last days of Miran Bai, the famous devotee of Krishna, 
who is supposed to have entered one of the images of 
Dvarakadhis'a never to come out of it. A copy is here 
given of an old portrait of Miran Bai in the possession of 
the present writer. 

In the compound of the main temple of Dv^raka 
there is a gadi of the great S'ankaracharya, the well- 
known religious leader of the Hindus. Similar gddis exist 
in the remaining three dhdmas also, i e,^ at Badarinarayana, 
Jagannathapurl and R§.mesVaram. 

On return from DvarakS. We might go to Mehsana, 
the headquarters of the district of that name, and visit 
some of the most important places of archaeological 
interest in the Baroda State, namely, Patan, Siddhapur and 
Modhera Patan was the capital of Gujarat during 
the late mediaeval ages and is a strong-hold of Jainism, 
possessing very valuable ancient manuscripts and beautiful 
Jaina sanctuaries. Here we may see the remains of the 
old acqueduct constructed by Siddhataja, the well-known 
ruler of Gujarat. The acqueduct was built to control the 
water brought from the adjoining river Sarasvatl by 
means of a canal dug out by him to fil| the Sahasra* 

5 
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Hnga reservoir, also built by him, for irrigation purposes 
and social amenities. These remains have recently been 
excavated by the archaeological department of the state 
and their general view is given by the accompanying photo. 
These works reflect well on the skill of the engineering 
department of Siddharaja, responsible for cutting the canal, 
which added to the prosperity of Patan. The Samadhi 
of Jashma, the handsome Oda damsel engaged in excavat- 
ing the reservoir, who repulsed the advances made by 
Siddharaja, as the story goes, and committed self-immolation 
or sa(t^ stands near the site of the reservoir. The remains 
of the once magnificent stepped well Ranivav, called after 
UdayamatT, the beautiful queen or Rani of Bhlmadeva I 
(11th century), can also be seen. Equally noteworthy are the 
mausolea of Shaikh Farid and Ruknuddin, which are built 
of the despoiled material of Hindu or Jaina structures of 
magnificient workmanship as seen in the attached illustration. 

By far the most important temple of the State, or 
we might say of Western India, is the Sun-temple at 
Modhera which may be reached from Patan as well as 
from Chanasma by road. This temple was built about 
the year 1083 of the Vikrama era (1026-27 A. D.) and 
was dedicated to Surya or the Sun-^God. The image 
enshrined in the sanctum is missing but sculptures carved 
on the walls largely represent the solar deity. It consists 
of two separate blocks of buildings, both of which are 
now roofless, though in a fairly stable condition in other 
respects. The whole structure seems to have been built 
without mortar or other cementing material, though iron 
clamps were used here and there to secure the joints. 
Like many other Hindu temples it was demolished by 
the Musalmans who, not content with defacing the figure- 
3 culptures, are said to have placed bags of gun-powder 
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in the underground shrine to blow it up along with 
the upper cell, destroying the sikhara or spire of the 
magnificent sanctuary. 

The temple is rectangular in plan and its construc- 
tion is typically Hindu, fulfilling the main requirements 
of the silpa-sdstra. The eight principal columns which 
support the roof of the hall, are lavishly carved from 
base to capital. They are octogonal in plan, changing to 
round near the top. The architraves are also covered 
with profuse carving. Some of the carved figures on 
these columns are revoltingly obscene and remind us 
of the amorous figures in the temples of Orissa and 
some other places. 

Though the image of Surya, which the sanctum 
enshrined, is now missing, the seat is there and is marked 
with seven horses which usually characterise his repre- 
sentations. The uiawlapa is the most elegant feature of 
the temple. Two beautifully carved and detached Kirti^ 
stambhas (or pillars of victory) stand in front of the 
ina^}(lapay at the head of the flight of steps leading to 
the beautiful tank which is attached to the temple and 
is a perfect example of the kind in the locality. The 
accompanying illustration gives an idea of the sanctuary, 
the columns, and the pond and will replace further 
description. 

Siddhapur is another important place of pilgrimage 
of the Hindus. It is a railway station on the metre- 
guage section of the B. B. & C, I. Railway which runs 
from Ahmedabad to Delhi. It is known for its great 
temple of Siva, called Rudramahalaya ( i. e. the great 
abode of Rudra or Siva), its popular name being 
RudramaL Probably, Mularaja, the Solanki ( Chalukya 
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ruler-961-99 A. D.) commenced building it and it was 
completed by Siddharaja, the celebrated King of mediaeval 
GujarSit (1094-1143 A. D). It was sacked and devastat- 
ed first by Alauddin Khalji and then by the Gujarftt 
Sulfan Ahmed Shah. A large portion of it where the 
sanctum sanctorum stood, is in the possession of the 
Musalmans who are using it as a mosque. It was perhaps 
one of the largest and most elaborate temples ever built 
in India. All that is now left of the once splendid 
structure is the four great columns of the hall still upholding 
one of the eight enormous stone beams which supported 
the great dome, as seen in the accompanying illustration. 

Siddhapur has several Urthas which are believed to 
be as sacred as the Ganga for the performance of 
obsequeous rites and offering pindas to the manes. It 
is known as Matri-Gaya and pindas are offered to the manes 
of the mother side. Several myths are connected with 
the tirthas which are very attractive to the credulous. 

On return journey we might go from Anand to 
Dakor, one of the most sacred tirthas of the Vaishnaviles. 
It is visited by laks of Hindus every year who come to 
see the image of Krbhna which is believed to have been 
brought during the Muslim rule. 

We then come to Baroda, the capital of the state, 
which possesses so many places of interest, both religious and 
secular. The Baroda College, the Museum with the Picture 
Gallery, the Kamajhi-bag with its zoo, the State Hospital, the 
Lakshnuvilas palace, built at a cost of 60 lakhs of rupees, 
where king Edward VllI stayed as prince during his 
visit in 1921, the Nazar Bag palace where very costly 
state jewek, including the diamond and the agrette, which 
once bel<Miged to Napoleon Bonaparte, are preserved, and 
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the Makarpura palace which is about five miles to the 
south of the city, are all worth being visited. The 
Navlakhi vdv in the compound of the Lakshmivilas palace 
is an interesting example of stepped wells for which 
Gujarat is known. This vdv was built by one of the 
fief holders of Baroda, about the year 1405 A. D. But 
the most important structure historically and archaeologi- 
cally is the Hajira on the Makarpura road, which entombs 
the corporeal remains of Kutubuddin Mahmud of the 
Atgah family, who was a governor of Baroda in the 
16th century and a tutor to Prince Salim i. e. Jahangir. 
He was the uncle of Mirza Aziz Koka, the Governor of 
Gujarat and foster brother of Akbar, Possibly this tomb 
of Kutubuddin was built by Aziz Koka. The mausoleum 
also entombs Kutubuddin’s son who accompanied 
Akbar during the invasion of Kabul in 1585 when he 
was the governor of Champaner near Baroda. The accom- 
panying illustration gives an idea of the structure. 

From Baroda one can go to Dabhoi en route to 
Chandod. The citadel of Dabhoi was built in the reign 
of Visaldeva, the Vaghela king, about the Vikrama year 
1311 (1254 A. D.), though the ancient town ofDarbha- 
vatl of which it is the modem representative, existed 
in the sixth century of the Christian era. The present 
remains afford an interesting example of fort and citadel- 
wall architecture. The Hira gate and the Baroda gate 
which are still extant, suffice to remind us of the 
pristine glory of the citadel. Both of these gates are 
architectural gems of the state. The Hirft Gate has, 
to its north,the temple of Kalikam&ta possessing magnificent 
carving on both the faces, showing the dexterity of the old 
s'ilpins of Gujarftt. The gate has undergone many changes 
during the Musalman ascendency owing to which dr- 
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cumstance it has lost much of its originality. Still the 
magnificent balcony-windows testify to its former 
grandeur. The Gujarat temple architecture is typically 
original and essentially Indian. The workmanship of these 
gateways is marvellous and shows the wonderful mastery 
with which the Gujarat sculptor wielded his chisel in 
carving out even minute details and designs. The accom- 
panying illustrations will replace further description. 

From Dabhoi a pilgrim might go to ChSndod, a 
sacred Hindu tirtha lying at the confluence of the Or 
and the Narmada, one of the seven principal rivers, the 
Ganges, the Jamna, etc., held sacred by the Hindus. 

The pilgrimage will not be complete without a visit 
to Taranga, the sacred hill of the Jainas, both Svetambara 
and Digambara. But before going to it we might get 
down at Vadnagar, one of the chief places of the Nagar 
Brahmans, and see the beautiful toranas standing there.Here 
is a representation of their structure. Taranga-the well known 
Jaina tirtha is a few miles away from the Taranga Hill 
railway station which is a terminus of a branch line of 
the G. B. S. Railway from Mehsana. It was once the 
stronghold of the Buddhists, but came in the possession 
of the Jainas after the former were defeated in religious 
disputes. The hill is known after the Buddhist divinity 
Tara, the saviour, and is still marked with Buddhist remains 
like the image of Tara with the Buddhist creed ye dharma 
etc., carved on it as seen in the attached illustration. The 
Jainas of both the sects, the white-clad and the sky-clad, 
have temples built on this bill, and resort to them for 
pilgrimage in thousands. The famous Ajitanatha temple 
fA the Svetambaras is seen in the accompanying illustration. 
It is one of the best specimens of the Jaina temple arcbi- 
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tecture of Western India. The climate of this locaHty is 
considered to be very salubrious. 

Valuable discoveries in the Navsari 
District 

Kamrej is the headquarters of the taluka of the 
same name in the Navsari district of the Baroda State. 
It lies on the left bank of the river Tapi. Apparently 
it is identical with the Kamne of Ptolemy, the ancient 
Greek geographer who flourished in the second century 
of the Christian era. It figures as Kamavatl in the Purdnns. 

I have, in my capacity as the head of the recently institut- 
ed Department of Archaeology in the Baroda State, 
made some preliminary excavations on two of its old 
sites. One of them lies on a high mound and the other 
just on tlie left bank of the Tapi at the foot of the 
mound. The trial pits on the mound revealed some 
foundations, basements of rooms made of large bricks, 
earthen pots, iron implements and other minor antiquities, 
which seem to be late mediaeval in origin. These pits 
were sunk only at the upper surface and no endeavour 
was made to go deeper. It was however at the foot of 
the mound which is being washed by the river current 
that I succeeded in securing very interesting and older 
antiquities, mostly coins. Several of such coins were 
handed over to me by a local hotel-keeper. This acqui- 
sition consists of various specimens, some of which are 
punch marked, some Ujjain or Avanti coins, some 
Gupta and Traikutaka, and some are tribal coins. A few of 
these coins appear to be not known before. The punch- 
marked pieces go back to several centuries before Christ. 
Some of the Ujjain coins secured by me are of 
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the early centuries of the Christian era. The symbols 
on some of them are such as were not known before ; 
e.g,^ the Svastika symbol with crescent attached to the 
bars, or the Ujjain symbols with crosses in the circles 
or balls. We know that the cross with balls and the 
Svastika are special Ujjain symbols. Svastika is the self 
same symbol which has been selected as a national 
emblem by the Nazis or their leader Herr Hitler in Germany. 
Among the Kshaharata pieces in the collection special 
mention may be made of the coins of Bhumaka 
(cir. 119 A. D.) and the coins of Rudrasena I (dated in 136), 
Viradaman and SvamI Rudrasena III, the well known 
rulers of the Kshatrapa dynasty which ruled Western 
India in the 3rd and the 4th centuries of the Christian era. 

I have been able to secure some images also, one 
of which though unfortunately broken and very tiny, yet 
appears to be decidedly Greek in origin. The other is 
of stone and much worn, but it does not fail to remind us 
of some of the prehistoric figurines found at Mohenjodaro 
and other prehistoric sites. 

I have partially examined the contents of an old well 
and the area surrounding it. The well lies on the left 
bank of the river at the foot of the above-mentioned 
mound and is submerged under the waters of the river 
especially during the rainy season. Though the well docs 
not appear to be old, it is significant that all these relics 
are recovered from the area which surrounds it. Those 
interested in the ancient history of India, especially that 
of Gujarat, would very much like to see that the explo- 
ration of these sites is continued, for it will surely throw a 
good deal of light on the old history of Western India, 
We Hnow that Gujarat had commercial intercourse with 
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Egypt, Rome, Syria and other places and that a 
good deal of trade was carried through the rivers Tapi, 
Purna and Narmada. Broach and Surat, we know, were 
important ports and trade centres. Kamrej must also 
have been an equally important trade centre during the 
days of Ptolemy. Apparently Surat superseded it when 
the Tapi was unfit for navigation on account of silt. But 
this simply means that the old sites round it should be 
examined very thoroughly. 

In Kamrej we find a sort of underground temple 
enshrining a beautiful marble image of Brahma, one of 
the chief gods of the Hindu Triad. On account of a 
curse said to have been inflicted upon him by his own 
wife Savitrl he is not to be worshipped and very few, if 
at all, temples dedicated to this god are known 
to exist. The well-known Savitil temple at Pushkaranear 
Ajmer is the chief exception. Another temple of Brahma 
in the Baroda territory is at Sadhi in the Padra taluka 
of the Baroda District. These will go to indicate that 
the god succeeded in evading the curse, at least to some 
extent, in the Baroda territory 1 

Excavations at Amreli 

While making a survey of the archaeological monu- 
ments in the Baroda State, I thought it desirable to 
examine some of the ancient sites in Kathiawad and 
see if any connecting link with the civilization of the 
North-West or the Indus valley could be secured anywhere 
as the belief is that one of the waves of civilization came 
from the Baluchistan side to the west coast of India. 
If the antique Dv&raka was a dvdra or door, as the 

6 
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literal meaning of the word would indicate, it is not 
impossible that the locality so called was an entrance for 
the immigrants in ancient days. Any old site near this 
locality might yield some remains of that early civilization 
or of the Mahdbhdrata epoch of Indian History. The 
present tirtha known by the name of Dvaraka has not 
shown vestiges of the hoary past so far. This fact is 
significant and would lead one to doubt if the present 
Dvaraka is really the old DvaravatT which is one of the 
seven old cities of India. Further, it is rather strange that 
the oldest records yet found in or near it, for instance, 
the sepulchral record found at Mulvasar and the Dhinki 
copper-plate grant, make no mention of Dvaraka. The 
former is dated 122 S'aka era, i. e,, 200 A. D. and the 
latter in the Vikrama year 794, i, 737 A. D. It is a 
record of the grant of the village of Dhenika, the modern 
Dhinki, lying some eight miles to the south-west of 
Dvaraka. One would reasonably expect a mention of the 
sacred Dvaraka in it had the locality been so designated 
in ancient days. The earliest epigraphical reference to 
Dvaraka is in the grant of the Gupta Year 230 (549 
A. D.) of the Garulaka Maharaja Varahadasa II. There 
is another reference to it in the grant of the Gupta year 
255 (574 A. D) of the Samanta Maharaja Siriihaditya 
of the same dynasty. Both tell us that Varahadasa II 
conquered a ruler of Dvaraka but they omit his name. All 
the same, one would like to examine some of the old sites 
in Okhamandal taluka, t, e.^ the district in which Dvaraka lies. 
Some promising sites have been selected for exploration. 

Amreli is an ancient town and has got some old 
mounds outside of it. Near one of these mounds a copper- 
plate inscription of the time of Kharagraha I, who 
flourished in the first quarter of the seventh century of 
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the Christian era, was found some years ago. The docu- 
ment has been fully dealt with by my assistant, Mr. A. 
S. Gadre, M. A., and his article will be published in the 
Gaekwad’s Archaeological Series. It is dated in the year 
297 of the Valabhi era which corresponds to the year 
616 A. D. On this mound, which is known by the name 
of Gohilwad-timbo, several old coins were found by local 
people. Some of them are of lead and one is tempted 
to take them as Andhra coins. Their legends are un- 
fortunately much worn and do not admit of decipherment. 
It will be interesting if they prove to be Andhra, for then 
we can definitely say that this part of Western India was 
also under the Andhra influence. Some of the coins are 
Kshatrapa and a few are Gupta. On the evidence of these 
finds made at the upper surface I was led to think that 
the area where the relics were secured must contain the 
remains of a very early period of Indian History. I, there- 
fore, selected this mound for examination and sank trial 
pits in it last year. Thete pits gave me some old graves 
with human skeletons in them. By their side urns con- 
taining charred bones and ashes were found and also 
old coins, some of which might be Andhra (?) while others 
are Kshatrapa. These would indicate that the graves are 
not earlier but belong to about the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Other parts of the mound have given me numerous 
conch bangles with various artistic designs. I have also 
unearthed clay and stone figurines-Buddhist as well as 
Brahmanical terracotta figures of ducks, rams, elephants, 
etc., ink-pots, earthen lamps, pots locally called kothis^ 
pestle and mortar, grinding stones, etc. The northern side 
of this mound has revealed a structure made of large 
bricks measuring about 18'' x 13'' x 3". The way in which 
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the bricks have fallen would indicate that it has suffered 
from some seismic catastrophe. A pit sunk in it up to a 
depth of some 22' led me to a small spring which was 
covered with a boulder. In the debris found there I got 
coloured pottery pieces, fragments of beautifully carved 
conch bangles, bones and conches. Possibly, this was built 
in honour of a very respectable lady. On the opposite 
side of this mound, which is just above the rivulet Thebi, 
some foundation walls have also been opened. Evidently 
they belong to rooms which were used for residential 
purposes. Midway between this portion and the brick 
structure mentioned above there are several graves 
built of hewn and uncut stones or boulders. Evidently 
the whole of it is a sort of graveyard, but the graves 
are built on cremated corporeal remains in the way 
the samddhis of Gos^ins are nowadays built. Considering 
this to be crematory ground one is tempted to infer 
that the adjoining area, which has also yielded various 
coins and the copper-plate grant of Kharagraha I men- 
tioned above, must contain the remains of human habita- 
tions. Further exploration has given more interesting and 
important results. The clay die of S'll-Siladitya (I), and 
the clay mould which I secured from this site are some 
of them. We know Siladitya, the Valabhi ruler, very well. 
The mould belongs to about the 3rcl or the 4th century 
of the Christian era. The figures which it bears are 
derivative of Graeco-Roman ‘Amorini' and are very 
common in Gandhara and later art and are shown in all 
sorts of quaint poses, dancing, fighting, wrestling, etc., etc. 
The square incuse on it may have been used for making 
clay plaques afterwards covered with metal foil and used 
as ornaments or more probably for the quick fashioning 
of repousse^ metal work. 
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The Aesthetic Aspect of the Early 
Mediaeval Indian Seals. 

The belief is usually held that early Indian coinage 
decayed so decisively that not even one mediaeval 
coin deserves notice for its aesthetic merit. Numismatists 
would say that coinage in India began to deteriorate 
after the early Gupta period but revived during the 
Mughal rule. We do not find coins like those of the 
lyrist type which were issued during the reign of Samudra 
Gupta the great, or of the horseman type which were 
struck in the time of Chandra Gupta II. It is admitted 
on all hands that these coins display numismatic skill of 
a very high order. Their design is ornate and the 
execution is excellent. The modelling of the kings' figures, 
and the delineation of the features are remarkably skilful 
and lifelike. To say that such issues are only “slavish 
imitations of the Indo-Greek or the S'aka coins " will be 
too parochial for serious consideration. Coins issued 
after Skanda Gupta do show deterioration in design and 
execution. But this does not mean that seals 
also began to deteriorate. On the other hand, if the word 
is taken in the larger sense we shall have to admit that 
* aesthetic merit ’ continued to exist in Indian Mudrds. 
The word Mudra in Sanskrit is applied not only to seals 
but also to coins. This is clearly shown by the seals or 
sealings excavated at Nalanda, some of the Indore coins and 
other testimonies. Legends like SuchavAddakiya’-grdma^ 
mudr-eyam are found on some of the clay seals dug out 
at Nalanda. The Indore silver coin of Jaswant Rao bears 
the following legend in Sanskrit: — 

Obv. S'ri-Indraprastha-sthito rfija 

. chakfavarti bhumandale I 
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Tat-prasadat krita mudra 
lokesmin vai virajate H 
Rev. Lakshmlkanta-padariibhoja- 

bhramararaj ita-chetasah | 

Yas’avantasya vikhyata 
Mudr*=aisha prithivUale H 

The word coin is derived form the Latin term 
Cuneus which means a wedge-shaped die used for stamp- 
ing money. The clay seals mentioned above are similarly 
struck from dies. On inspecting the seals which have 
been unearthed from several ancient sites in India it 
becomes evident that the art of striking Mudrds did not 
deteriorate but continued to develop during the early 
mediaeval period in India. Take for example, f the seals 
of S'arvavarma Maukhari. One can confidently assert that 
they will stand any test. The figures carved on them, 
human as well as animal, are both spirited and realistic. 
The figures of the ChSndalas and the bull engraved on 
them are wanting in nothing as far as their artistic execution 
is concerned. Several clay seals which have been 
excavated at Nalanda and which belong to the kings of 
Assam or are of the Chandra dynasty will bear me out. 
In passing I might add that some of these seals give 
legends in verse like the Gupta coins. These legends are 
written in a way which exhibits great caligraphic skill 
doing credit to the writer and the modellers. The 
testimony afforded by these seals will suffice to show that 
the art of making ornate and well executed dies indicative 
of aesthetic development of a high order did not deteriorate 
but did continue to thrive in India even after the Gupta 
epoch to which the above mentioned seals belong. 

t Sm Fleet Corpus Insrijitionwm Indieanm, Vot. HI, Plate XXXa; 
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THIRD LECTURE 
Nalanda 

The name of the sacred place which forms the 
subject of the present lecture is Nalanda 
Name and its Origin and has been current for more than 
the last twenty-five centuries. That it 
was current in the time of Mahavira, the twenty-fourth 
Jina or Tlrthamkara and of Gautama Buddha, and denoted 
this very place is proved by the ancient Jaina and Buddhist 
books. This place has always been considered sacred by 
both these sects, and that is why both the said teachers 
of humanity used to stay here. Mahavira spent fourteen 
Chaumdsas or rainy seasons at Nalanda and the Buddha 
stayed in the mango garden called Prdvdrikdmra^vana 
near it. Both spoke highly of the locality. 

What the origin of this name is has not been esta- 
blished with certainty. All round Nalanda there are a 
number of lakes from which large quantities of lotus- 
stalks are taken out every year. Ndla in Sanskrit 
means lotus-stalk. The place yields these ndlas. Con- 
sequently it is not improbable that the place was given 
the name of Nalanda because of its being the giver or 
producer of ndlas or lotus-stalks. The origin of the name 
as given by the Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang, viz., 
fta+alam + dd (continuous giving of alms) is a fanciful 
derivation or popular etymology. To connect the place 
with some Naga is equally unconvincing. What is certain 
is that the name ends in long d and should be written 
and pronounced as Nalanda and not as Nalanda or 
Nalanda as some persons would do. Ancient books, 
inscriptions on copper plates, sculptures, seals etc. give 
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the name in that form, i. e.^ as Nalanda which is, there- 
fore, the correct pronunciation and spelling, 

Nalanda is situated about seven miles to the south- 
west of Bihar Sharif, the chief town of a 
sub-division of the Patna district, and at 
about the same distance no*th-east of Rajgir,the well-known 
sacred place of the Hindus, the Jainas, the Buddhists 
and the Mohammedans, and the terminus of the light 
railway line starting from Bakhtiyarpur. Nalanda is now 
a station on this line. In Nalanda itself there is no place 
of pilgrimage for the Hindus or the Jainas, though Brah- 
manical sculptures have been excavated from it. But in 
the adioiniug village Badgaofi there is a tank called 
Suryakunda which is sacred to the Hindus who go there 
in thousands to have a bath in its holy waters. The view 
of the sunset at this Knnda or pond is very beautiful 
and worth-seeing. In this village there are also temples 
of both the sects of the Jainas, namely, the S'vctdmbara 
and the Digambara, and these were built here on account 
of its being the place of birth of Gautama-SvamT, the chief 
Ganadhara disciple of Mahavira, the last Tirthamkara. That 
is why the Jainas also resort to it as a place of pilgrimage. 

There should be no doubt that the place now known 
as N^^landa is the very locality where the two great 
teachers of humanity, viz,^ Mahavira and the Buddha, 
resided and that it was this very Nalanda which became 
known in the Far East, Eastern Archipelago, Java and 
other places. The situation agrees with the descriptions 
given in the accounts of the foreign travellers who visited 
Nalanda. The legends on the seals excavated in thousands 
contain the name of Nftlanda and establish the identity 
beyond doubt All these documents could not have been 
extraneous or brought from outside. 
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In the ancient Jaina and Buddhist books Nalanda 
is called a “ suburb ( or bdhirikd ) of 
Glory of ancient Rajagriha and described as a locality 
Nalanda. which was in a highly flourishing con- 

dition in the time of the two great 
teachers mentioned above. This locality according to the 
accounts given in the Jaina and the Buddhist literature had 
hundreds of large mansions and hundreds of millionaires used 
to live there. A multitude of people always thronged in its 
bazaars. According to Hsuan-tsang,five hundred merchants 
bought the locality of Nalanda for ten kotis (100,000,000) 
of gold coins and presented it to Lord Buddha. This 
shows how valuable the place was in the early ages. In 
the time of the Maurya Emperor As'oka also Nalanda 
must have been in the same state of prosperity. That is 
why the Sarvdstivddins and eleven other sects, who se- 
parated from the followers of the Sthaviravdda at the 
third Council of the Buddhists held at Patallputra, came 
and settled here. Later on, in the time of the S'uhgas 
also this place must have been very flourishing. TaranStha, 
the Tibetan historian, speaks of the S'unga King Pushya- 
mitra’s meeting with some female relative of his who 
had come to see him from Nalanda. 

No information regarding the condition of NalandS. 
from this period to the fourth century after Christ is 
available. But from the account given by the Chinese 
traveller Fa-hien, who visited India in the fifth century 
( 405-411 A. D ), it would appear that at that time the 
place was not a reputed one. Otherwise he would 
certainly have given a detailed description of it. He only 
mentions a village called “Nala” and does not even 
hint at the existence there of any monastery, stupa, 
temple or mansions. To me **N&la’’ appears to be 

7 
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identical with Nalanda. The derivation of NalandSl which 
I have suggested above would support this identification. 
N&landa means the giver of nMas or lotus-stalks and 
“Nala” might have been an alternative name of the 
locality. That Fa-hien makes no specific mention of 
this famous seat of learning or its magnificent buildings 
need not cause any surprise when we remember the fact 
that he does not mention even the name of the mighty 
monarch Chandragupta Vikramaditya, in whose territories 
he spent six years. It is not impossible that this 
sacred spot was devastated during the irruptions of 
the savage Huns. Nalanda must have revived when the 

barbarians were routed by Yas'dvarmmadcva and Baladitya, 
the ruler of Magadha, as can be inferred from the stone 
inscription of Yasovarmmadeva which was excavated at 
Nalanda and which has already been published by me. 
An idea of the heights to which the glory of Nalanda 
had risen during this period can be formed from the 
following description given in this important document:- 

«iRn *pnfn i 



‘‘N&landa has scholars well known for their (knowledge 
of the) sacred texts and arts, and (was full of) the heaps 
of the rays of the chaityas shining like the bright 
clouds. She was (consequently) mocking, as it were, at 
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all the cities of the kings who had acquired wealth by 
tearing asunder the temples of the great elephants, 
surrounded by the shining black bees which were mad- 
dened by drinking the rut in the hostile lands. She had a 
row of the* line of whose tops touched the clouds. 

That (row of vi/idras) was, so to say, the beautiful 
festoon of the earth, made by the creator and looking 
resplendent in going upwards. Nalanda had sanctuaries 
which were brilliant on account of the network of the 
rays of the various gems set in them and was the 
pleasant abode of the learned and the virtuous sangka 
and resembled Sumeru, the charming residence of the 
noble Vidyadharas*. Baladitya erected here a column of 
victory to commemorate his conquests. In spite of the 
poetic embellishments this description gives us a glimpse 
of the splendour of the Nalanda of those days. In the 
time of Hsiian-tsang, Nrdanda had reached the climax 
of her glory. She must have been very prosperous during 
the reign of the Guptas, the Maukharis, the Chandras and 
the kings of Assam who.se seals were here dug out during 
excavations. These seals must have come with the 
communications which were sent by these kings to Nalanda. 

Ksuan-tsang visited India in the seventh century 
and stayed at Nalanda for about two years during the 
reign of Ilarshavardhana and has given a very vivid 
description of it in his itinerary. After reading this 
account and comparing it with the present condition of 
Nalanda, one cannot but be deeply moved by the tran- 
sitoriness of this world — the peerless Nalanda is now 
a heap of ruins. The great Chinese pilgrim was an 
eye-witness of her splendour and the following is a 
summary of what he has stated about it in the account 
of his travels ; — 
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Hsuan-tsang was permitted to enter the University 
of Nilanda by Sllabhadra, the abbot of the monastery, 
and for ten days he stayed with Buddhabhadra in a four* 
storeyed building. According to him six different kings 
had built monasteries at Nalanda. These were surrounded 
by a big wall which had only one door leading 
to this glorious seat of learning. By the side of the 
great College of Nalanda were eight big halls with sky- 
high towers through whose windows the splendid views of 
the clouds and of the conjunction of the Sun and the 
Moon could be seen and enjoyed. From these windows, 
people used to see the beautiful lakes and their 
lotuses ’and groups of mango and other trees and 
enjoy the beauty and peacefulness of the surrounding 
scenery. On the four sides of the open courtyard of the 
monasteries were rooms in which teachers, priests and 
others resided. “The Sanghdrdmas (monasteries) of India 
are counted by myriads, but the Sanghdrdma of Nalanda 
is the most notable for grandeur and height. The 
priests residing in it number 10,000 and all study the 
Great Vehicle as well as the works of all the eighteen 
rival sects of Buddhism. Even the VC-das and the books 
related to them and miscellaneous other works are 
carefully studied here. There are a thousand men who 
can explain thirty collections, and perhaps ten men, 
including the Master of the Law, who can explain fifty 
collections. Silabhadra alone has studied and understood 
the whole number. His eminent nature and advanced 
age have caused him to be regarded as the chief member 
of the community. Within the temple they erect every 
day about 100 pulpits for preaching, and the students 
attend these discourses without fail, not missing even a 
minute.” 
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“The priests dwelling here are dignified and grave 
by nature and the result is that during the last 700 
years since the foundation of the establishment, there has 
not been a single case of rebellion against the rules. ** 

“The king of the country respects and honours the 
priests and has remitted the revenue of about 100 villages 
for the endowment of the monastery. Two hundred 
house-holders in these villages contribute daily several 
hundred maunds of rice, milk and butter. Hence the 
students here, being so abundantly supplied, do not stand 
in need of the necessities of life.*' 

“The monastery shelters several thousand priests of 
the highest ability and talents, whose fame has spread 
over wide regions. Their conduct is exemplary and they 
follow with all sincerity the teachings of the Moral Law. 
The monastic regulations are of a rigid character, and 
strict obedience to them is demanded. Discussions on 
the most abstruse problems proceed here from morn till 
night, to the mutual enlightenment of young and old. 
Those whose knowledge is confined to the Jripitakas 
only have to hide themselves for shame. Students from 
different parts of India flock to the monastery to partici- 
pate in the discussions; but before they can obtain 
admission they are examined by the gate-keepers and 
are required to give satisfactory answers to their difficult 
questions. Seven or eight out of every ten, being unable 
to give correct answers, have to retire; while those who 
succeed are certain to be humbled as soon as they take 
part in the debate. But the learned among them who 
secure admission have their doubts settled and thus the 
stream of knowledge continues to flow over the length 
and breadth of the country. Men of conspicuous talents, 
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solid learning, great ability and illustrious virtues, who 
distinguish themselves, have their names inscribed on the 
list of the College celebrities. The greatness of the 
Cdlege is so well known that in order to get fame, even 
outsiders declare themselves to have studied here ! The 
works written by the Achdryas of Nalanda are world- 
famous for their knowledge and influence.” When we 
think of this glorious past of Nalanda, we cannot help 
feeling a thrill and are reminded of the saying : 

After Hsiien-tsang, another Chinese traveller, namely 
I-Tsing, came to India and stayed at Nalanda for a 
considerable time. From his writings we learn that Nalanda 
had eight big halls and the monasteries had 300 rooms 
or cells in which over 3,000 people lived. The kings of 
the country had given over 200 villages as permanent 
endowment to the great University of Nalanda. 

It will be interesting to note here I-Tsing’s general 
remarks about physical exercise in Indian monasteries : we 
may safely infer that they were applicable to N&landa as 
well. As we have already seen, the monks or scholars residing 
in Nalanda were well supplied with good ration consist- 
ing of rice, butter and milk. This, taken together with 
the remarks quoted below, would lead us to conclude 
that monks and scholars at Nalanda had a "healthy mind 
in a healthy body”.-which is far from the case today 
when many a brilliant and well-read scholar is seen to 
be pale and emaciated in consequence of the sad neglect 
of physical exercise in most of our schools and colleges. 
Says I-Tsing ; “In India both priests and laymen are 
generally m the habit of taking walks, going backwards 
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and forwards along a path, at suitable hours and at their 
pleasure ; they avoid noisy places. Firstly, this cures 
disease, and secondly, it helps to digest food. The walking 
hours are in the forenoon and late in the afternoon. 
They either go away (for a walk) from the monasteries 
or stroll quietly along the corridors. If any one adopts 
this habit of walking, he will keep his body healthy and 
thus improve his religious merit.” 

In the eighth and ninth centuries also, the fame of 
Nalanda had spread to far off countries. This we learn 
from the large copperplate inscription of Devapaladeva, 
which I excavated here some years ago. This important 
charter tells us that Balaputradeva of the Sailendra 
dynasty who was then ruling Yava-dvipa (or Java) sent 
his envoy to the court of Devap&ladeva, the famous 
king of Bengal, and with his permission, built a great 
monastery at Nalanda. To provide for the food of the 
priests, medicines, etc, for the sick, and for the writing 
of books and for philanthropic works. He persuaded the 
above named king to set apart five villages in the adjoin- 
ing districts {vishayas) of Rajagriha and Gaya as subsidy 
for the Monastery of Nalanda. The Pala kings were 
great supporters of the Buddhist faith and looked after 
the maintenance of this University. During their reign 
Nalanda could have known no want. The symbol of 
Dharnia’-charka-^pravartana — a wheel flanked by an an- 
telope — which is found on the seals discovered here in 
thousands is also found on the copperplates of these kings. 
Probably this symbol was the insignia of the University 
of Nalanda and denoted the spreading of knowledge — ^the 
antelope symbolises peace and the wheel on a raised 
platform signifies advancement of knowledge. This symbol 
originally indicated diffusion of the knowledge which the 
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Buddha obtained under the Bodhi tree at Gaya (or 
Bodh-Gaya), and expounded first of all to his five chief 
disciples known as Pailcha-Bhadra^Varglyas in the 
Mrigaddva forest at Samath near Benares. The first 
preaching of the Dharma by the Buddha is called Dhanna^ 
Chakra-Pravartana, meaning * turning of the wheel 
of law or true religion.* The resplendent wheel of know- 
ledge is set in motion to dispel avidyd or darkness of 
ignorance. Turning of the wheel means preaching the 
Dharma and in the case of Chakravartins or sovereigns 
signifies that the ruler can go everywhere uiiobstructcd — the 
wheel of his chariot can roll throughout the world without 
hindrance as he is an universal Emperor. Buddha is a 
Chakravartin for his Law, like the law of a universal 
ruler, is respected everywhere. The wheel of the Law 
was first turned at Samath in the Mrigaddva forest, 
Dharma is Knowledge. Thus the emblem began to 
symbolise the spreading of Knowledge. For Samath it 
meant the knowledge revealed to the Buddha, but for 
Nalanda, it signified knowledge in general. The use of 
this emblem was, therefore, quite appropriate for the 
University of Nalanda, where all the Vidyds were taught. 
The large number in which such seals have been excavated 
here would testify to the great activity in educational 
pursuits. 

Not far from Nalanda there was another great 
monastery which stood at Uddandapuri, one of the capital 
towns of the Pala kings. Its ruins are lying near 
Bibar-Sharlf. In this great monastery was followed in 
all its rigidity the chief and the most orthodox {charama) 
form of the Mahayana or Great Vehicle, known as 
Vajrayana. Sahajayana developed out of this Yana and 
tpay well be described as the '^terrible** form of this sect. 
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What this Sahaja-ydna is can be imagined from the 
following stanza describing the ^^rupd' of God according to its 
curious tenets. Decency will not permit me to translate it ; 

f^RRT m: I 
^ II 

The “Left-hand -path” (= Vdma-jndr^a) wdiS followed 
by the votaries of this sect in all its hideousness. People 
were attracted towards it because it promised both '^bhogcT 
(enjoyment) and ''yoga" (asceticism); and where there was 
chiefly "yoga" in the commencement, there remained only 
"bliogd' in the end. And thus it brought about the utter 
moral ruin of its adherents. 

Uddandapurl was a famous place. Attracted by the 
prosperity of the town, Muhammad bin Bal^tyar I^alji 
attacked and plundered it. The inhabitants were devoted 
to the licentious practices of these “ Yanas ” and were 
in no way capable of offering any resistence This bold 
soldier of fortune put to the sword several thousands of 
“ shaven-heads ” or bhikshus who resided here, not spar- 
ing a single literate person to read and explain the contents 
of countless books kept in their monastery I 

This slaughter took place about 1197 A. D. Nalanda 
was only next door to Uddandapurl and must have 
suffered a similar fate about this period. Its lofty towers, 
magnificent monasteries, together with all the property 
they contained, must have fallen a prey to the ravages 
of the plunderers, though no mention of such an event is 
made by the Muhammadan historians. NalandS. must 
have been plundered and burnt. The excavated ruins 
8 
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show signs of destruction by fire. The above-mentioned 
charter of Devapaladeva and other copperplates recovered 
from the main monastery were found burnt. The bricks, 
the concrete, the thresholds and the doors bore clear 
indications of conflagration. This incendiarism must have 
wrought havoc and Nalanda must have remained in that 
desolate condition ever since. 

Bihar formed a su6d of the Mughal Empire and 
yielded a revenue of 83,196,390 dams. There is no doubt 
that N3*landa was only a part of this sj76d» 

This is a brief account of Nalanda from about 500 
B. C. to the 12th century after Christ. 

Present condition We may now see what Nalanda is 
like today. A good idea of its present 
condition can be formed from the brief description which 
is given below. 

The ruins spread over an area of about 1,600x400 
feet. Under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 
the Government of India have taken over this land for 
the Archaeological Department and can similarly take 
over the surrounding land also when necessary. Even a 
cursory inspection would show that the ruins of ancient 
Nalanda are lying buried in the fields all round. At 
some places, we see large mounds covering the remains 
of ancient buildings, which at other places have become 
level with the ground. So far the remains of nine 
monasteries have been excavated, but none of them has 
been examined fully. The remains very often overlap 
one another. When one monastery fell down, another 
was erected over its debris. In the main monastery, 
called Monastery 1, there have been found the remains 
of at least seven structures or monasteries which were 
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built one over the other. Here excavations have been 
conducted very skilfully and we can see the remains of 
the structures of the different periods clearly. According 
to the Buddhist custom, when one monastery fell down, 
its ruins were covered over and another built there. 
This act was known as “ chhadana The monasteries 
which have been or are being excavated lie from south 
to north, i. from Rajgir side towards Badgaoii or 

Surajpur. This is as was to be expected, for Nalanda 
was a suburb of Rajgriha. Hence if we go on excavat- 
ing towards the Rajgir side, we may reasonably expect 
to find more and more ancient remains. This surmise is 
further supported by the fact that remains of comparatively 
modern structures have been found lying towards the 
village of Badgaofi. The structural or other remains 
found at Pattharghatfci are no doubt older and belong to 
about the fifth or sixth century after Christ. But they 
can be extraneous, and were brought from some 
neighbouring edifice for reconstruction. The filling up of 
the gaps in the basement of the present structure would 
indicate this. 

The ruins that have been excavated at Nalanda are 
of various kinds. Some are structural and belong to 
monasteries. Other remains such as sculptures, inscrip- 
tions, clay seals, terra-cottas, pottery, metal objects, votive 
tablets, inscribed bricks and other miscellaneous objects 
in metal, stone or stucco etc., have also been recovered. 
The more important of all these finds are briefly 
described below. 

The structural remains are all made of brick and 
none of them is of a period earlier than the Gupta age. 
They are of two kinds and belong either to monasteries, 
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or to stupas or chaityas. The monasteries, as shown by 
the remains, are of one and the same general form. In 
plan they are rectangular. All round on the inside there 
are cells or rooms which open into a verandah. In the 
centre is a rectangular courtyard which contains a well. 
The verandah was either open, or closed, and its roof 
supported by equidistant pillars. The outer wall is 
generally plain - only the part near the plinth on the front 
side is made of ornamental bricks. Whether there were 
any windows or ventilators in the cells of the monastery 
cannot be definitely ascertained, for a wall high enough 
to make the existence of either of these possible has 
not been discovered so far. It is possible that for the 
sake of solitude no windows or openings were made in 
the cells, the door itself being considered enough to let 
in light and air. Some of the walls of the cells have 
raised platforms of concrete attached to them. Probably 
they served as beds or seats The walls have deep 
niches in them to enshrine images for daily worship, as 
well as for keeping other articles. On one side of the 
courtyard was the main entrance which generally led into 
the front porch. In the central room of the row of cells 
on the other side of the courtyard and directly opposite 
the main entrance was enshrined the principal image of 
the monastery, and it was so placed that the eyes of 
every one entering the monastery were attracted towards 
it. Images were kept in some of the verandahs also where 
they were placed on pedestals as is seen in monastery I, 

Stupas were generally erected over some corporeal 
remains or ashes of the Buddha or 
Stupas. some famous Buddhist saint, or on 

a sacred place, as a kind of memorial. 
They were dome-like in structure and had one or more 
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umbrellas (Matras) at the top. Round a stfipa^ usually 
a ring of altars or pillars was built or else a railing ran 
round it. Smaller stupas used to be erected on the 
sides of a larger stupa. These contained the ashes of 
Buddhist bhikshus or else they were merely votive, 
erected by devotees for the sake of punya or religious 
merit. The general form of these stupas or ckaityas can 
be seen in the illustratrations. 

Only these two kinds of structures are usually met 
with on ancient Buddhist sites. 

As has been stated above, remains of nine monasteries 
have been found so far. The monastery which was ex- 
cavated first of all is called Monastery I. 

Monastery I Here are also found remains of at least 
seven earlier monasteries. It is not unlikely 
that remains of still more ancient monasteries lie buried 
under their debris. On the eastern side near the base of 
the outermost wall where 1 myself excavated, signs of 
chhddana of the walls were opened and they lend support 
to this surmise. It is rather difficult to excavate these 
earlier ruins for there is a danger of the upper structures 
falling down. But if one part of the monastery were 
broken and carefully excavated, it would be possible to 
see how far down the ruins are found and which of them 
are the most ancient ones. As they stand at present the 
layers of different periods can be seen clearly built on 
one another. The builders of new monasteries, instead of 
laying fresh foundations somewhere, thought it better to 
cover up the debris of the old one, and build a new 
monastery over it This was done not only for the sake 
of convenience, but also because of the sacredness of the 
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spot. It is owing to this sacredness that buildings were 
constructed on the same site even after the desecration 
of the earlier ones. It is only from the lower or earlier 
remains that good material consisting of valuable relics, 
documents, etc., has been recovered. It is possible that 
the occupants or residents had to leave the monastery 
in a hurry and that for this rcnsrn they could not carry 
their belongings away with them. The hurry was probably 
due to the conflagration alluded to above. That Nalanda 
was subjected to a general fire or conflagration ( agni^ 
ddha ) is evidenced not only by the debris noticed above, 
but also by the inscription of Baladitya which, while 
making a clear mention of this catastrophe, records the 
reconstruction or repair {jlrnodd/idra ) of a monument 
to which it belonged. This record which is now preserved 
in the Archaeological section of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, refers itself to the reign of Mahindrapaladeva, 
evidently the Pratihara king of Kanauj, who flourished 
in the ninth century of the Christian era The porch side 
of the main monastery, where the copperplate of Deva- 
paladeva was excavated, seems to have suffered most. 
The bhikshus must have got nervous and left the 
monastery in fear leaving their gods behind. Had they 
got time they would have taken them away. What could 
be more valuable to the bhikshus than the images they 
worshipped ? Only sudden panic could have made them 
flee with whatever they could lay their hands on. No 
property of use, gold, silver, coins or other metal objects 
of any kind were found here. One should not expect to 
find such things either. The holy monks or bhikshus did 
not need them. For them earthen-ware was sufficient. 
The find of a gold coin of Kumaragupta does not count 
for much. The solitary piece might have fallen there 
any time. 
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Besides objects of worship, a bronze leg has also 
been found here. It represents a lion overpowering an 
elephant, and appears to have belonged to the pedestal 
or throne ( simhdsana ) of some colossal statue. Two 
quivers and a sceptre, probably of bronze, have also 
been secured in the debris of the main monastery. They 
apparently formed part of the large statue which is 
missing and are the insignia of some royal image which 
was placed on this throne. The finding of a piece of armour 
and a metal helmet lends support to this view. It would 
not be surprising if this image were of some king who got 
a monastery built here. Well modelled hands and feet 
have also been found from the debris of the main 
monastery. Probably they also belonged to this royal image. 
These are excellent examples of the casting and 
metallurgy of the period. The gesture or pose of the 
fingers of the hand is realistic and depicts surprise or 
admiration. These objects appear to be of ashia-dhdtu 
or bronze and had been made by casting. They seem to 
belong to the eighth or ninth century after Christ. That 
Magadha had very skilful artists during the reign of the 
Palas is too well-known a fact to require proof. The 
reigns of Dharmapaladeva and Devapaladeva which lasted 
from 780 to 892 A. D. were marked with intellectual 
and artistic activity. Two great artists of that time 
Dhiman and his son Vitapala acquired the highest fame 
for their skill as painters, sculptors and bronze-founders. 
These valuable articles are now kept in the Nalanda 
Museum. Some of the statues, or rather statuettes, of 
stone or metal, excavated from the site are of excellent 
workmanship. The peace or tranquility shown in 
their appearance is marvellously realistic. All these and 
other finds cannot be described in this lecture but some 
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of the important ones may briefly be mentioned here in 
passing, especially the inscriptions, viz. the copperplate 
attributed to Samudragupta, the copperplates of 
Dharmap^ladeva, and the stone inscription of the time 
of Yas'ovarmmadeva. They were found in the main 
monastery and constitute very important material for the 
ancient history of India. Only the last two have been 
published so far. That important documents were 
unearthed at Monastery I would indicate that this was 
the main monastery of Nalanda in the Gupta and Pala 
periods of Indian History. 

In the Northern part of the courtyard of this monas- 
tery, there are two vaulted rooms made of bricks, which 
look like the rock -cut caves on the Banlbar hills. The 
door of the western room is almost closed, only the upper 
part being open, but that of the eastern one is wholly 
open. The upper part of this door is noteworthy in that 
it is corbelled. Here the bricks are laid in such a way 
that each projects a little beyond the lower one, to form 
a corbel. The door of the other room is also corbelled 
by a similar device, and the roofs of both 'are vaulted. 
The doors of both the rooms are surmounted by arches 
formed by these corbels. The structure to which these 
rooms belong is late Gupta. In any case it is pre- 
Muhammadan and shows no Saracenic influence. The 
arches found in it will demonstrate the inaccuracy of the 
view very often held that the arch was introduced into 
India by the Muhammadans 

As has been mentioned above, the place where the 
monastery was built has been the site of several other 
buildings. Starting from the top, the second layer or 
stratum is found at a depth of about two feet, and the 
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third, three feet nine inches below the second. In this 
third layer there is a drain, six feet nine inches below 
the topmost layer, which empties Into the courtyard itself. 
If we go on digging downwards in this way, we 

come across the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh strata 
respectively, and might find probably older ones still. 

In the centre of the eastern part of this monastery 

there is a room which was probably a chapel. The 

image worshipped was a large statue of the Buddha, the 
lower part of which is still extant. It was made in 

stucco and represented the Buddha in the Bhiimisparsa 
or * earth-touching * pose in which he sat when he was 
attacked by Mara, the Evil Spirit, with all his hosts. In 
the verandah in front of this room several broken images are 
to be seen. One of them, which is of stone and lies in the 
southern corner, though broken, is specially noteworthy. 
It is a representation of Trailokyavijaya standing upon 
the reclining forms of S'iva and Parvati, the two well 
known Brahmanical divinities, thus showing the superiority 
of the Buddhist deities over the gods and goddesses of 
the Hindu or Brahmanical faith. Opposite to this chapel 
at the other end of the court-yard was the entrance to 
the monastery. Here the brick-steps in the upper storey 
are noteworthy. The bricks are so finely laid that no 
joints can be seen. In the niches of the northern and 
southern walls of this entrance or porch were found beautiful 
images of the goddess Tara. At the time when I opened 
them, their colouring was perfect and appeared fresh. 
They were kept covered with bricks for protection. 

The outer wall all round the monastery is built of 
fine polished bricks which have been laid so carefully 
that their joints are not visible. 

9 
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To the south-west of this monastery, I opened a 
monastic structure which yielded a large number of 
statues of the Mahayana cult. It might have been a 
5IT55T (medical hall) or a kitchen, for several hearths 
are built in the middle of its courtyard. Moreover, some 
rice was found in one room which might have been a 
store house. A well-built octagonal well and a drain He 
to one side of the courtyard. 

From this area, if we go to the north, we shall find 
the remains of several monasteries, 
Other monasteries, etc. all touching one another. They are 
separated from monastery I by a 
narrow paved path, A large number of metal images, 
which appear to be of the tenth century after Christ, were 
found in the last monastery in this row. A little further 
we notice an enclosure in which there is a colossal stone 
statue of the Buddha sitting in the Bhnmispats* a-mndya. 
It represents the stage when Gautama obtained bodhi 
or Enlightenment. Siddhartha, rightly so called, sat down 
cross-legged in this pose, making the iron resolve that 
he would not get up till he obtained duniliV or supreme 
knowledge, the mission of his life : ‘ ^ 

\ He touched the earth and swore by her saying 
“O Earth ! you are a witness of my actions good or bad. 
If I have never sinned, may I obtain this Knowledge.*' 
On account of his determination, which was as firm as 
adamant, or *vajra\ this pose is also called Vajrdsana. 
His touching the earth is indicative of calling the earth 
to stand witness, and the pose is known as earth- 
touching or bhumi^spars U’^mudra. Nowadays, however, 
this statue of the Buddha is called and worshipped as 
Telia Bhadnar or Telia Bawa Bhairava. Persons whose 
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children are lean and sickly bring oflferings to this image 
so that their children also might become stout like this 
Bawa. Telia Bawa is fat, his worshippers will also 
become fat! "Like produces like** is the common belief. 

Outside this enclosure there is another stone image 
of the Buddha which is worshipped by the piople as 
Dhelua Maharaja.** Near it is kept a large number of 
brickbats. The worshippers beat the image with these 
missiles so that out of fear the Dhelua Bawa might 
hurry to God and appeal to Him to grant the 
wishes of these worshippers, or else they will go on 
beating him ! 

In the upper part of this interesting statue are shown 
the images of the two chief disciples of the Buddha, 
namely, Sariputra and Maudgalayana, as well as of the 
two chief Bodhisattvas, Maitreya and Avalokites'vara, 
who are standing on either side of the Lord. The names 
of these four images are incised as labels. The well 
known creed formula of Buddhism, which Sariputra recited 
to king As vajit, is also engraved on it. The stanza 
says what Gautama Buddha learnt at the time of his 
enlightenment, and its Pali version runs as : — 

Yc dhammd hctu-ppabluwd heUidi tcsain tathdgato aha 
Tesdm cha yo nirodho evam vai vialidsamaiw. 

It is translated as ; — 

Of those things (conditions) which spring from a cause 

The cause has been told by Tathagata; 

And their suppression likewise 

The great Sramana has revealed. (Kern.), 
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In the fields outside the enclosure mentioned above, 
towards the east, there stands a remarkable stone image 
of the Buddhist goddess Marichl standing in the 
shooting pose, which is well worth inspection. 

Adjoining these monasteries, the ruins of what seems 
to have been a temple, were found towards the 
north of the main site. They are known 
Pattharghatti Temple by the name of Pattharghatti. Obvi- 
ously they belonged to some magnificent 
structure. From the rock inscription of King Yas’o- 
varmmadeva, mentioned above, we learn that a beautiful 
mansion had been built at Nalanda by King Baladitya, 
who placed a fine image of Lord Buddha in it. It is 
not impossible that these remains are of this very building. 
That they are of a date not much later than the Gupta 
period is apparent. 

Pattharghatti is only the basement and is rectangular 
in plan. The entrance is from the east, where several low 
steps are built. The most remarkable part of the temple 
is the series of stone panels which number about 211. 
They are equidistant and are fixed on the outer side 
of the base. The rectangular pilasters between these 
panels have the pot and foliage design carved on them, and 
above them there are trefoil arches, several of which are 
pointed. These arches falsify the belief that the pointed 
arch was introduced into India by the Mohammedans. 
The panels are of stone, some entire and several broken. 
The broken ones are filled in with bricks. All the 
parts have not been found. These panels are all 
differently, and well executed. Some of them are unfinished, 
The cornice of the base is adorned with chaityas and 
swans. Here and there figures of several other kinds are 
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also shown. These panels depict various subjects. Their 
close examination will repay the labour and time devoted 
to them. Some bear only mithunas executed in 
accordance with the customary laws of sculpture and 
show couples in various amorous poses — 

Several represent only kinnaras\ others are geometrical. 
Some panels seem to represent S'iva and Parvati. 
Gajalakshmi is depicted on some; Kubera and Agni are 
also shown. On the northern side of the basement 
there is a panel which represents the well known story of 
a tortoise. The tortoise is suspended from a stick 
held in the mouth; two swans are flying carrying 
the stick in their beaks. Below them some children 
are shown. On hearing them shout “ let this tortoise 
fall down so that we may eat him up’\ the tortoise cries 
out “ eat ashes {phasma) ** and while saying this, falls to 
the ground ! This story is given in the Pdnchatantra 
and is related to the Kachhapa-Jdtaka of the * Birth 
Stories* of the Buddha. 

The hexagon and the partly open door carved on 
these panels are specimens of exquisite stone-masonry. The 
carving on these panels is proof positive that Indian 
artists were quite familiar with geometrical designs and 
knew how to make pointed arches long before the advent 
of Islam in India. They are anterior to Islam in any case. 
The Hindu artist was familiar with it already and was not 
indebted to Islam for it, as has been pointed out before. 

There are other artistic carvings also on these panels 
which require study. The workmanship of these panels 
is excellent and cannot fail to be admired by every artist 
of taste. In the northern part of the eastern side of the 
basement there are several inscriptions which are, palaeo* 
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graphically of the late Gupta period. Some letters of the later 
Brahml script are found engraved on big boulders lying 
on the site. These appear to be symbols or mason’s marks. 

To the east of the monastery we see several stupas 
or chaityas. In fact the whole ground on this side is 
covered with stupas. At present we 
Chaityas or Stiias. gee three large stupas on the site, 
more or less in ruins. One of them 
stands to the west of mona.stery I and another which 
is being excavated to the north. There is yet another 
near the Telia Bhandar, but this has not yet been 
examined. The first has been fully excavated, carefully 
examined and conserved. A shaft sunk at the centre of 
this large structure did not yield any dhatu or corporeal 
remains. It must, therefore, be only a memorial structure. 
It is not impossible that it marks the spot where Lord 
Buddha stayed for three months and preached the ‘Law* 
to the people. It is built of bricks. The size of the 
stupa could not have been so large originally as it is now, 
but every time it got damaged, it was covered and a 
new stupa made of it. Traces are found which show 
that this must have been done five or six times. Probably 
it had a tower at each of its four corners as is indicated 
by the platforms found there. Plights of steps belonging 
to different periods have also been found on this stupa 
and are carefully repaired by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment. This Stupa commands a beautiful view of 
Nalanda with its large lotus lakes or ponds. The eye 
sweeps over the whole country as far as Rajgir and 
enables us to form an idea of what it was in earlier days. 

To the south west of the stupa there are several 
stucco images of Gautama Buddha showing different 
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events in bis life. All these are of the late Gupta epoch. 
In the courtyard of this stupa^ many smaller stupas were 
excavated. Some of them are built one over the other. 
As the main stupa increased in size owing to the addi- 
tions and reconstructions, its courtyard covered more and 
more ground. Many of the smaller stupas were thus 
buried underneath the debris. These have now been 
opened to enable the spectators to see the different layers 
or strata. A brick drain going out of the monastery 
or kitchen adjoining monastery 1 falls into the courtyard 
of this stnpa. This circumstance would indicate that the 
stupa was built long after that monastery. 

To the south west of this stupa is a splendid though 
slightly damaged image which possibly represents 
Nagarjuna, the chief exponent of the Great Vehicle, or 
Mahfiyana. It is enshrined in a miniature temple. To 
the north of this image and to the north east of the stTipa 
there is a standing image of the Bodhisaitva AvalokitesVara. 
It is made of polished stone and is well worth seeing. 
From some small stupas to the west of this image of 
AvalokitesVara old bricks were found bearing the 
Pratitya^saimitpdda formulas and their exposition inscribed 
on them. The alphabet in which they are written is 
Gupta, and the language, Sanskrit. The commentary or 
vibhauga as written on these bricks is complete and 
therefore imparts great importance to them. The 
Vibhaiga was found in books but not in inscriptions. 
At other places it was only the twelve niddnas 
( or the concatenations of cause and effect ) as seen by 
the Buddha at the time of his Enlightenment, which 
were found inscribed. But these bricks give the full text 
of the niddnasy as well as their exposition in Sanskrit, 
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The deposit of these texts must be considered as 
an act of great merit. In very many cases sealings of clay 
with only the creed formula written on them are found 
deposited in stupas. 

Towards the north and in the stupa-dLrGa, where we 
see several stupas of various dimensions, there are miniature 
chaityas with inscriptions containing the name of the 
Fratihara King Mahindrapala. These records would 

indicate that Magadha or Eastern Bihar was included in 
the Fratihara kingdom in the time of that ruler. 

To the west of these small stupas are some large 

brick structures which contain stucco images of the 

Buddha seated in the vajrdsana pose. These have been 
dug out very carefully. Further excavations are expected 
to yield interesting results. 

Many miscellaneous relics especially the clay seals 
of great importance have been secured during these 
excavations. They are preserved in 
Other articles Clay the Nalanda Museum and supply 

seals. valuable material for the early history 

of India. These have been noticed in 
detail in my memoir on Nalanda. A brief notice of a 
few of them might be added here. Seals were dug out in 
thousand and of different kinds. Some of them were sent by 
Emperors and chiefs. Several belong to high officials, some 
to monasteries and agrahdras etc., and some of them 
were sent by Jdnapada or municipal boards. They are 
written in letters of the seventh century after Christ. The 
Jdnapada seals would show that about the late Gupta 
period, people in different parts of India had made their 
own Jdnapadas or municipal Boards such as we see 
now-a-days. Some of these Jdnapadas were under the 
authority of Nalanda itself. 
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A number of these seals were sent by learned 
people. The majority of them are the seals of the Great 
Monastery of Nalanda and might well be regarded as 
those of the N&IandS University. 

Such of the seals as were sent by Emperors and 
Rulers are very informative. For example, those of the 
Gupta Emperors, of King Harshavar- 
Gupta Seals. dhana, and of the kings of Prdgjydtisha 
or Assam possess considerable value 
in that they give us information which was not known 
before. The earliest amongst the Gupta seals is that of 
Budhagupta. These seals of the Guptas, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, enable us to find out the correct 
names of some of their queens, which were wrongly read 
before. The seal of Narasirhhagupta in the collection 
shows that Narasiriihagupta was the son of Puragupta 
and that the name of his mother was Vainyadevi and 
not VatsadevI as was hitherto believed. The seal of 
Kum§.ragupta, the son and successor of Narasimhagupta, 
gives us the correct name of his ( Kumaragupta^s ) 
mother, which was MitradevI and not Mah&;lakshmldevl or 
Mahadevi. These names were wrongly read by Fleet, 
Vincent Smith, and Hoernle. 

One Gupta seal in the collection gives the name 
of the Gupta Emperor Vainyagupta, whose copperplate 
inscription was found at Faridpur a few years ago. It further 
shows that Vainyagupta was an independent ruler. 

Another interesting seal in the collection is that of 
(Bha)gavachchandra, a king who was 
Other seals, etc. not known before. The legend on this 
seal would show that he was the 
nephew (sister’s son) of Gopachandra, whQ,in the legends 
10 
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of the Punjab, is known as Gopichand whom Bhartrhari 
initiated into the mysteries o{ yoga. 

The Assam seals recovered from the excavations are 
important, for they give us the genealogy of the kings of 
Pmgjyotisha^ from Pushyavarman down to Suprati^ 
shthitavarman. 

Several seals of Harsha or Harshavardhana were ex* 
cavated at Nalanda.They furnish us with an interesting piece 
of information regarding his pedigree, which according to the 
legends written on them is : Naravardhana, his son 
Rajyavardhana (I) by VajrinTdevT, his son Adityavardhana 
by ApsarodevI, his son Prabhakaravardhana by Mahasena- 
guptadevi, his son Rajyavardhana (II) by the same mother 
Yas'omatIdevI {tasy am = evo ** tpannah). 

I may illustrate here only one of these seals. The 
Sonpat seal, which Fleet reproduced in 1888, must have 
belonged to some plate which is not forthcoming. The 
Nalanda specimens, so far recovered, seem to be the 
impressions taken from some independent moulds. As 
we see even nowadays, the originals are only the 
negatives which, when printed at the time of scaling 
documents, give the positives. The mudrd of Rdkshasa 
round which the plot of the Mudrdrdkshasa centres, was, 
perhaps, of the same kind. The present specimen 
consists of two fragments which, when put together, seem 
to form a complete seal, excepting some letters about the 
middle of almost every line of the legend and the proper 
right portion of the upper field which gave the device 
including the head of the recumbent bull. Owing to the 
transverse cut the specimen is broken in two. The 
seal appears to have been oval in shape, the axes being 
about and measuring the surface encompassed 
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by the first curve going round the written portion and 
the emblem. The legend consists of twelve lines of which 
the five lines at the end are written in letters smaller 
than those seen in the rest. Evidently, the engraver 
found that he would not be able to manage the whole 
legend in the limited space and had to reduce the size 
of the aksharas after writing out the first seven lines. 
Like the inscription on the Sonpat seal the legend in 
this specimen is written in the flowery script of the seals 
of Sarvavarmman. The Sonpat seal is larger (CJ'xSI") 
and the legend is written in bigger letters. Possibly that 
also had twelve lines of writing though they are not 
distinct on the facsimile given by Fleet. According to 
his transcript they also ended like the lines in the 
present specimen. The legend on the seal under notice is, 
practically, a genealogical table of the family of Harsha 
or Harshavardhana, the pedigree being identical with 
what is given in the Madhuban and the Banskhera 
copperplates of this potentate. 

TEXT. 

1 Symbol [It*] Maharaja-s'rI-Nara[ varddhanas=»ta ] 
[sya] puttras = tat-p5d-anudhyata[h*] Srl-Vajrinl- 

2 devyam = utpannah paramadityabha[kto Mah5]- 
raja-s ti-Rajyavarddhanah[|1*]Tasya puttras =a tat*p3- 

3 d-anudhyatah s ri-Apsarodcv)am=sutpanna[li para]* 
madityabhakto Maharaja-s'rimad-Aditya — 

4 varddhanah[|1*]Tasya puttras =:tat-pad-9.nudhy&tah 
s'rI-[Ma ] - [ha]scnaguptadevyam = u[tpa*] - nna[i 
chatuhsamu — 

5 dr-&tikkranta-kir[ttih] pratap-anurag-dpa[nat*anya]* 
rajo vanj]jias'rama-vyavasthapans*pravritta— 
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6 chakkra eka>chakkra*ratha iva prajanam = arttiha[rah] 
parainadityabhakta[h] parama-bhattaraka — 

7 Mahar&jadhiraja-s'rI-Prabh&karavarddhana(]^||*] Tasya 
puttras s tat-p§d-&nudhy&tah atis'ayita- 

8 purwftraja-charito devy&msamala-yas'omatyam 

[s'ri]- Yas'dmatyam = utpannah[h] paramasaugata];;! 

Suga- 

9 [ta i]va paraliit-anuratah paramabhatta[raka]- 
MahftrajadhirSja-s'rI-Rajyavarddhana-[hi1*J Ta- 

10 sya = anujas=tat pad-anudhya»ah paramabha[^a]^ 
rika-Mahadevi s*ri-Ya>'6ma(tyaih] de- 
ll vyam»[ev-6Jipannah paramama[he]s'vara]b 
Mahes'vara iva sarvva-sa 

12 tv-anukainpaka[h*] paramabha^taraka-[Maha] 
rajadhirajya-s'ri-Harshah[|1*] 

The text of this seal is not entirely identical with that of 
the Sonpat seal. The genealogy given here is practically 
the same as in the above-mentioned copperplates, the 
difference, being not very substantial. The name of 
the king as given in this and other specimens re- 
covered from N&landa is not Harshavardhana but only 
Harsha. The latter name is found not only in the two 
copperplate inscriptions but also in the Sign-Manual or 
autograph on the Banskhera plate. The facsimile of the 
Sonpat seal is very indistinct. A genius like Bhagwanlal 
Indraji or an epigraphist of the type of Fleet alone could 
make so much out of it. While giving the name 
Harshavardhana Fleet could not help remarking that the 
three aksharas ' vardhana\\ * are rather small and cramped 
in the centre of the bottom of the seal Other differences 
need not be dilated upon here. 
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Out of the official seals the beautiful specimen 
bearing the legend — 

1 Nagara-bhuktau Kumar-am5ty-adhi- 

2 karanasya 

which is written in the Gupta script of about the 5th 
century (A. D.) under the standing figure of Lakshml, 
flanked by an elephant, is quite remarkable for its 
artistic execution. 

Among the seals belonging to dignitaries or 
private individuals the one of Sri-Pas upatisimha 
looks particularly noteworthy. On palaeographic grounds 
it mriy be relegated to about the 7th century A. D. 
The legend which it bears reads as follows : — 

1 Vij t arati-ganasya nyayavalo raja- 

2 vrtti-nipunasya [H*] sva-gun abharanasya 

3 s'rl-Pas'upatisimhasya la[kshmo(?)»yarfaJ [!]•] 
This may be rendered as ; — 

‘The token of the illustrious Pas'upatisimha, whose 
excellences are his ornaments, who was just and expert 
in performing') royal service and who has completely 
conquered the group of (Jiis) foes/ Here the last word 
is not quite clear but I doubt if it could be different 
from what I have taken it to be. The term lakshma is 
a trilingi and is used in the sense of • sign ' or ‘ token \ 
usually in the neuter gender. I am, however, 
not aware if it is used in this sense in the masculine 
gender elsewhere. Can we read iyam and supply mudrd} 
The use of it is significant for it clearly proves that 
such seals were used as tokens sent in support of the 
genuineness or authenticity of documents despatched 
along with them. 

One of these seals is specially interesting in 
that it enables us to comprehend the import of the 
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word *Janapada'. The device we see on this seal 
consists of a seated male figure, nimbate, with left hand 
holding, probably, a ghata or ntangala-kalas'a, the right, 
a rosary or akshatndld, and flanked by a tree on a 
platform enclosed by a railing. Below this device there 
is a short legend of two lines reading : — 

1 Purika-grama-ja- 

2 napadasya 

and means '( The seal) of the /anapada, i. e., Political 
Community of the /’r<rr'^«-villagc. ’ Obviously, the word 
jdnapada is not used here in the sense of ‘ dcs'a ’ which 
is the dictionary meaning of it, but has to be taken in the 
sense of 'political community’ or ‘unit’ ox 'corporate body'. 

The other seal belongs to the village of Pddapa and 
the legend which it bears reads; — 

Padapa-gramasya [ H* ] 

( The seal) of the village {named) Pddapd, 

In several cases, these seals, whether they belong to 
royalties, offices, communities or villages, either show long 
grooves or have holes drilled right through the back. 
Evidently, they were meant for being tied to documents 
by means of strings. Some of these seals appear to be 
sun-dried and were probably fastened when they were 
still fresh or wet to let the string pass through easily. 
They were then dried in the sun, possibly. Others, with 
a hole going right through the back, were probably burnt 
in some kiln and were apparently kept ready for use in 
the future. No document has yet been found at Nalanda 
with any of these seals to show how they were fastened. 
That such seals or tokens were tied to letters by means 
of a thick and strong siitra or string is shown by the 
[(lowing description of the lekka-hdra or courier from 
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Krishna, the brother of Sriharsha, which Bana gives in 
the Harshacharitam^ 

I ••• ••• 



‘ Then he beheld the messenger entering as he was 
brought before him, — his legs tired and heavy with the 
long journey, with his tunic girt up rightly by a mud- 
stained strip of cloth, the knot hanging loose and fastened 
up by a rugged clout swinging behind him, and having 
his head wrapped with a bundle of letters, which had a 
deep division pressed into it by a very thick thread that 

bound it ' Such seals as were found in their 

entirety, like the one of Pas'upatisiihha, were probably 
fastened to strings whose ends were secured on the 
documents themselves either by being sealed with the 
same seal or by another seal or token. The string might 
have been of hemp or of cotton. In the absence 
of any specimen it cannot be determind whether these 
documents were written on wood, leather, palm-leaves, 
paper or any other material. But an idea as to how 
these seals must have been tied to them can be formed 
from the description of the remarkable documents which 
Sir Aurel Stein discovered at Niya and has described 
with good illustrations in his Ancient Khotan^ and 
Serindia.^ These seals were usually broken when a 
document was read after its receipt to avoid forgery. 
That is the reason why they are found more or less 

1 Niroayasagara ed. p. 52 ; tram, by Thomas and Cowley, pp. 

40-41. 

2 Vol. I, pp. 319 and 352. etc., plates XCIV, XCV, etc. 

3 Vol. IV, plates XXII, XXIH, etc. 
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damaged. This is done even nowadays. In ancient 
India it was rather the potter’s mud or day which was 
generally used instead of the shellac or sealing wax, and 
the lekha^hdraka was like the harkarah^ of to-day. 

A few of the proper names occurring in the legends 
of some of these seals are not clear, but appear to be 
non-Sanskritic. The dynasty to which they belong 
is not known. 

Some of the seals have been executed with con- 
siderable skill, e. g. that of the Maukhari king l^arvavarma. 
A few give legends in verse as is the case with the coins 
of the Gupta kings. 

All these seals used to be sent tied to papers, etc. 
From the marks on them it appears that strings or 
palm*leaf fibres were used for tying them. For the sealing 
wax of to-day clay was probably used in those days, A 
piece of white khddi was found in the hole of one seal. 
These seals were probably stamped from dies, but only 
three such dies have so far been recovered. No die has 
been found of the seals of the Great Monastery of 
NAlandft, thousands of which have been excavated. A 
large haul of solid miniature stupas was also made in 
the course of excavations at Nalanda. Some of these 
stupas were broken for the sake of ex-^mination and 
were found to contain a small clay ‘ sealing ’ with the 
creed formula Ye dhamid etc. written on it. As 
remarked above, this formula means supreme knowledge 
or Bodhi. If the stupa were to be taken to stand 
for the body, the whole thing would symbolize the 
Buddha with his supreme knowledge. Plaques and 
tablets or impressions were possibly offered as gifts or 
given as prasdda or mementos. They have also been found 
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at N&Ianda in large numbers. They are of various kinds 
or shapes but all have the creed formula (Fi? dkartna,..) 
stamped on them. Some also bear the figures of the 
two chief Bodhisattvas, Maitreya and Avalokites'vara. 
Others have merely a stupa or stupas imprinted on 
them. They are all well executed and speak highly of 
the skill in modelling of the ancient artists of Nalanda. 

It is hoped that you will be able to appreciate 
the greatness of Nalanda from this brief description. The 
account is by no means exhaustive, but I believe that 
it is enough to show the grandeur, glory and fame of 
the Nalanda that was. 


n 



LECTURE IV 


Sources of the Cultural History of 
Gujarat & Kathiawad 

Before I speak to you on the subject of this even- 
ing’s lecture, that is, the sources of the cultural history 
of Gujar§.t and Kathiawad, I should like to point out that 
I am taking the word Gujarat in a wide sense as mean- 
ing the whole land where the chief language of the 
people is Gujarati. From a linguistic point of view 
Gujarat comprises a fairly large area. In many places 
the vernacular is not limited to Gujarati, but I would 
confine my remarks to the country or countries or tracts 
where the preponderating tongue is Gujarati. Even Cutch 
is included in this connotation, for there the official 
language is Gujarati. The whole of Kathiawad is included 
in it as also are the north, the central and the southern 
Gujarat. It will include Eastern and Southern Rajputana 
and Western Khandesh or the slopes of the Aravali 
mountains. We have to remember that the Bhils also 
speak Gujarati. I include the old Anartta and the Surashtra 
of the Purdrias or the epics, as well as the Lata country. 
In brief, my remarks will apply to what in a word we call 
jB]7A^rf-Gujarat. In the south we can go beyond Bombay 
and need not confine ourselves to the limit of Daman. 
Gujarati is spoken in the districts of Thor and Parthar in 
Sind. Thus a portion of Sind can well be taken in. 
Kachhi and Sindhi are allied to each other, Kachhi 
being only a dialect of Sindhi. I do not know of any one 
old name designating the whole of this area where Guja- 
rati is the lingua franca or common language. Perhaps there 
was none and the several parts of this area have had different 
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denominations. Snartta, Kus'asthali, Saurashtra and Lata 
are some of them. Sindhudes'a is, of course, the whole of 
the area which is watered by the great river Indus, the 
Sindhu of the ancient days. The name Gujarat is com- 
paratively modern. It seems to have come in vogue about 
the 10th century of the Christian era in the terms 
3^^^, and The term Gurjaratra has 

given us the name Gujarat. Both Kathiawad or Sorath 
and Gujarat proper are so closely related that we can 
hardly think of the one as distinct from the other. The 
same is the case with Anartta and Saurashtra as we learn 
from the phrase I would therefore designate 

the whole of this linguistic area as Gujarat and my 
remarks apply to the whole of it. It is near the sea coast 
and is an “open door” to visitors and invaders. Possibly that 
was why the name of Dvaravatl was given to a part of it. So 
many hosts of peoples came through this doorway and many 
even settled in the country, Or, in other words, a wave of foreign 
civilization came through this door. This side of India has 
been subjected to external influences from prehistoric times 
to medieval periods. It must have had contact with the 
Indus civilization. Interesting finds have been made at 
Bagazkui near Ankara, the present capital of Turkey. One 
of the representations on a rock found there is believed 
to be 5000 years old and wears a dress which looks 
Gujarati, especially the turban with its thick rope-like coils 
and twines. Indeed we have not yet found many remains 
in Gujarat which can definitely be relegated to that 
civilization. The finds from the village of Ranpur in the 
Limbdi State do remind us of it and do not make it 
unreasonable to hope to get at such antiques of the 
old Indus Valley. The finds made by Col. Foote, which 
he ascribes to the neolithic period, strengthen that 
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hope. But we may not talk here of the prehistoric 
or even the semi-historic ages and shall leave the hoary past 
at rest for the present. 

To come to the subject The sources of our cultural 
history are the same as those for the general history of 
ancient India. While mentioning them I need not dilate 
upon the history which they help us in building These 
sources are mostly discussed at length by our worthy 
Superintendent, my friend, Mr. Rasiklal Parikh in his 
learned introduction to the Kdvyanus' dsana of Acharya 
Hemachandra, the versatile Jain scholar of the medieval 
Gujarat, whom the Jains remember as 
and rightly. 

First of all 1 shall notice the epics and Xh&PurdrMs 
including traditions. They do not mention Gujarat as 
such. 1 am not aware if this term occurs in our books 
prior to the Harshacharita of Bana where the word 3^^ 
is to be found. Anartta-des'a figures in the Purdnas and 
it is not impossible that was so called because it 

was inhabited by people who did not follow the sacred Aryan 
customs. This name would lead us to think that originally the 
country was inhabited by the un-Aryans.Possibly the Raivatas 
were some of them and Revati whom Balarama, the elder 
brother of Sri Krishna married, was a descendant of that 
race. Such marriages are indicative of the admixture of 
blood. The drinking bouts of the Y&davas mentioned in 
some of the Puru'ms are un-Aryan in origin. The funny 
trick which some Yadava urchins played upon Durv^ft, 
the great Aryan J^shi, which led to their destruction, would 
lead to the same surmise. The episode Balarama 
dragging the river Yamuna under the influence of wine 
end bis tdla costume are also pertinent on this point. 
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Some scholars have gone so far as to ihink Krishna or 
rather Vishnu to be a deity of an un-Aryan origin, 
especially on account of his dark complexion. The story of 
^ubhadrS and Arjuna has also some bearing car this point. 
That many people of this land are fond of Sura is not void 
of significance. I mean no offence to any body. In any 
case these accounts do bear on the cultural history of 
our province. Under this head I may be allowed to 
take literature in general, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina. 
The Buddhist books, the Mahdvams'a and the Dipavams'a 
teach us a good deal about the cultural history of Gujarat. 
I am quite prepared to agree with Dr. Barnett and Mr. 
Parikh in thinking that the aryanisation of Ceylon was 
due to the enterprise of the old Gujarat. Vijaya was not 
a Bengali but a Gujar&ti prince. The tradition says that 
during the sixth and the seventh centuries of the 
Christian era people came in fleets from the coasts of Sindh 
and Gujarat and formed settlements in Java and Cambodia. 
This is a redeeming feature, and, as Jackson says, it 
places the ruling tribes of Gujarat among the great 
conquerors and colonisers. During the last two thousand 
years the record of the Gujarat coast shows a genius 
for seafaring fit to ensure the successful planting of 
the people of Gujarat in the Malay Archipelago. The 
aptly says about Gujarat: 

Even now we find Gujaratis going to Africa, settling 
there and amassing wealth to bewildering amounts. The 
paintings of the ancient Gujarfit closely resemble the 
ptuntings we find in southern India, at Sittannavasal for 
example, and in Burma or Pagan and will suffice to show 
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that the wave of civilization did go from Gujarat towards 
the south and the distant far east. The Lekhapaddhati 
compiled in old Patan or Anahilapura about Sam. 1533 
(or 1477 A. D.) is another source of information for the 
purpose. It gives copies of various documents including 
those connected with slave trade, which largely add to 
our knowledge cf the medieval Gujarat. The names of 
kings given in them are connected with Gujarat. Some of 
these documents shed considerable light on the Panchayat 
System so very common in Gujarat in the 15th century and 
show that Gujaratis did not lose caste by sea- voyages. The 
Kathasaritsagara^ the Das' akumdracharita, the Prabhandas 
collected by Jaina writers, the Prabandhachintdma'M^ the 
Prabhdvakacharita, the Dyvds' rayakavya and works like the 
Kirttl Kaumudi and Sukrita sankirtana, the charitas etc. 
are storehouses of information for the cultural history of this 
province and I need not dwell upon them here: you are familiar 
with them I am sure. The story of Kdlikdchdrya in the 
Kathanaka'n\M\ usually forms an adjunct to the Kalpasutra 
of Bhadrabahu tells us that Gardhabhilla, the father of the 
great Vikramaditya, fell in love with the sister of K&lik- 
acharya and seized her. The monk not being able to 
rescue her, went to the S'akas who were residing on the 
banks of the Sindhu or Indus and brought them down 
to Ujjain and with their help got himself fully avenged. 
The pictures of the S'akas which we see in some of 
the Jaina works are interesting in that they give us 
considerable Information about the way they dressed 
themselves, cut or fashioned their hair, moustaches and 
b eards. Apparently the inhabitants of Gujarat, especially 
the higher people, adopted these styles. This cutting of the 
moustaches in front is decidedly a non-Aryan feature. 
But some of our sculptures, such as the images of Vanarftja 
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Chawada etc., have this characteristic feature. They 
remind us of the old Egyptians and would make us 
pause and think if our ancestors borrowed these habits 
from the non-Aryans. In any case this is a point worth 
examination. One is afraid to call our ancestors un- Aryan 
and unless and until we find a definite proof about their 
origin we cannot affirm that the Chawadas or Chapotkafas, 
the Chalukyas or the Solankis and others were Semitic or 
Mongolian or Huna etc. in descent. The examination of 
these vestiges, including sculptures, would lead us to 
surmise that they were not of pure Aryan origin. Admix- 
ture must have taken place. I mean no offence. 

This much I might be permitted to say that many of 
the historians from outside India and their blind followers 
are not free from bias and prejudice and to them Indo- 
Aryan does not mean a conquering but a conquered people. 
Whenever a conqueror comes they will find non-Aryan 
blood there! Our ancestors called themselves Aryas or 
t'^SWs-the selected sons of God. But things have changed 
since. However, this is a digression only. 

The Vijfiaptipatras or letters of solicitation and 
invitation form another source. I think they are the 
specialities of Gujarat-Kathiawad. Those who have read 
my article on them in the American Journal Asia will 
know the importance of such documents for our cultural 
history of the medieval days. The pictures they contam 
and the descriptions of various towns or villages, their 
rulers and their inhabitants, supply us with very vivid 
information regarding our manners, customs, avocations, 
dress, ornaments and so forth. 

The ballads or songs, devotional or others, all 
reqmre careful study. Who would not like to study tbu 
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songs of Narasi-bhagat and of Mirabai and other 
devotees of Krishna ? Gujarat was the adopted land of 
Mirabai and Gujarat is proud of her. The songs of such 
bhaktas which are written in Gujarati, will give ample 
historical material. The pictures found in Jaina works 
are also helpful for our studies. By far the most fertile 
source is epigraphy or the study of inscriptions, and 
here we stand on firm ground. The most important 
and the earliest known inscriptions in these provinces are 
engraved on the well-known rock at Girnar, the old 
Girinagara, which was probably the chief town in those 
parts and remained as such till it was superseded first 
by Bhinmal and then by Anahila-Patan. This rock bears 
records which throw a flood of light on the cultural history 
of ancient Gujarat. Besides the As'okan edicts, it gives an 
inscription of the time of Rudradaman and another of 
Skandagupta, the mighty Gupta Emperor, who van- 
quished the barbarian Hunas. These records show the 
care which was bestowed upon irrigation in ancient Gujarat 
and that a Vais'ya, Pushyagupta by name, was in charge 
of the water-works during the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya. Pushyagupta must have been a genius. He 
was the Governor of the Western provinces and found out 
that by damming up a small stream a reservoir of great 
value for irrigation could be provided. Accordingly, he 
formed the lake Sudars ana (the beautiful) which must have 
played a very important part in our history. Later on, 
coming to medieval ages, we find Siddharaja following 
this noble example. We know how he succeeded in 
cutting a canal from the Sarasvatl to feed the Sahasralinga 
reservoir which added to the prosperity of North Gujarftt 
by enabling the people round Patan to irrigate their fields 
and fruit gardens so highly spoken of by foreign historians. 
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The other noteworthy and early record connected 
with the subject of this evening is the Mulvasar inscrip- 
tion which is now preserved in the Public Library at 
Dvarka. It belongs to the reign of the Mahdkshatrafa 
Svdml Rudrasena I and shows how in early days a 
Gujarat hero could gladly sacrifice his life to save a 
friend. This is a memorial slab technically termed Lattki 
or Yashti. Now we call such stone slabs Palias. I 
believe it is the earliest hero-stone yet known in these 
parts, if not in India. It was erected in honour of a man 
who died fighting for the sake of a friend and is a clear 
evidence of hero worship. Gujarat must have been proud 
of worshipping her heroes. Hundreds of Palias are found 
standing as witnesses of the heroic exploits of old Gujarat. 
On some of these memorials ships are represented. 
Apparently, these ships were captured by the buccaneers 
in whose memory the Palias were put up. However 
nefarious these acts might have been, the bravery 
displayed in performing them cannot be denied. 

It is impossible to notice all the inscriptions bearing 
on the point. Those I mention will suffice to create 
a taste for their study. The long stone inscription at 
Kodinar would show that there was a large college 
at Prabhasa Pafan which was called Sdrasyatam-^sadah 
i. e. the abode of Sarasvatl, the Goddess of learning. That 
Bhinmal and Patan were also centres of learning, we know. 

The magnificent architectural remains are evidences 
of Gujarat having been a great builder. The accounts 
given in the S nmala^-futofna would show that the 
was looked upon with great respect and 
was considered to be a in Gujarat, is a 

synonym of BhinmS.la, and Bhinmfila I take to be 

12 
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a part of GujarS.t. It was the first central town of 
the Guijaras. 

The monuments still standing in Gujarat, like 
the Sun temple at Modhera, the remains of the magni- 
ficient Rudramahalaya at Siddhpur, the splendid gateways 
of Dabhoi, to mention only a few, will make any nation 
possessing such architectural gems raise her head in pride. 
The wooden architectural remains which are still to be 
found in F&tan would show that the s'ilpim of Gujarat 
could work in wood with wonderful skill 

The remains which I have excavated near Amreli 
form another prolific source of information bearing on the 
subject. They contain beautiful stone and other images 
as well as terracottas of great artistic value. Some 

of them would show that coins were minted at Amreli 
The most interesting of the minor relics are the conch 
bangles with various skilful designs which would speak 
of the flourishing bangle industry of Kathiawad. 
is found on the sea coast at Bet in a fairly large 
quantity. This industry requires encouragement 
and ought to revive. The coloured pottery and 

the paifilas^ the bdndhcmi and the kinkhdb of Gujarat 
cannot escape notice for our cultural history. If is 
unfortunate that these industries and also the lacquer- 
work industry are deteriorating for want of patronage. 
The art of writing, specially pictorial, requires a Kumara- 
pSla to flourish. We know that hundreds of copies of the 
Kalpasutra written in gold, were distributed as a free 
gift by this zealous Jaina king of Gujarat. These kalds 
cannot thrive without financial help. To our regret what 
we find now is that large amounts are spent on foreign 

while the indigenoys kalds are calmly allowed to die out* 
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One can go on dilating on such points but that would be- 
come tiresome. I would now notice only one other important 
source of this history before I close. It is the accounts 
of foreigners which supply valuable information about 
the culture of old Gujarat. Here the travels of Huien 
Tsang, who is sometimes called the prince of pilgrims, 
deserve to be noticed first. This famous monk of China 
gives an interesting account of Valabhi, the modern 
Vala near Bhavnagar. He pronounces it as Fa-la-pi. 
His description is valuable for the history of not only 
Surashfra orSorath but the whole of Gujarat. He mentions 
Bhinmal ( Pi-lo-mo-lo ) as the capital of Gujarat, 
(Kin-che-lo). Both Valabhi and Bhinmal were fq^lWws 
and people from distant lands came there to acquire 
knowledge. The accounts given by the Arabs are very vivid 
and more to the point. All these relate to the medieval 
period and Gujarat was very prosperous and flourishing in 
those days. The geographer Al-Idrisi is all praise for this 
country. He came to the court of Jayasimha and says:— 

“The city of Nahr\ala is governed by a great prince 
called Balhara. He has troops of elephants, worships 
Buddha, wears a gold crown and dresses in rich robes. 
He generally rides a horse, especially once a week, when, 
with a hundred women richly clothed, with gold and 
silver rings on their hands and feet, their hair in braids, 
he gives himself up to games and show-fights. The 
ministers and commanders only go with the king on 
occasion of battle. The chief strength of the king lies In 
the elephants. His title Balhara means the king of kings. 
The city is frequented by a great number of Musalman 
merchants who resort to it in business. They are well 
received by the king and his officers and find protection 
and security. The Indians by nature are inclined to justice. 
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Their good faith, loyalty and faithfulness are so well 
known that every one hears that their country is prso- 
perous. As a proof of their love of honesty, if a creditor 
is anxious to receive a debt, he has only to draw a line 
round his debtor who will not move till he has satisfied 
his creditor or the debt is paid. The people eat grain 
and vegetables and animals that die a natural death. They 
never take away animal life. They have a great respect 
for cattle, and bury them when they die; when they get 
past work, they feed them.” 

The accounts given in the Taiodtlkh-i-Sora\h and in 
the Dvyas raya-kdvya are also very interesting. The 
former speal<s of a queen of Gujarat, namely, Naiki-DevI, 
who fought the foe, taking her infant son in her lap; and 
her leonine deeds get all-round admiration for 
Gujarat. Hemachandra’s description, despite its poetic 
embellishments, is very informative for the history of our 
ancient culture and of our glorious past. It contains a 
charming account of the great lake of Sahasralihga with its 
thousand temples of S’iva. The Kirtikauviudi corroborates 
it. Hemachandra talks not only of the colleges built 
round the Sahasralihga lake but extols the sweet speech, 
the beautiful voice and the proficiency in fine arts of the 
women of Anahillapura. He also praises the family life 
of the citizens, their liberality, their hospitality, their 
bravery and adventurous spirit. He spares no words in 
praising the beauty of the ladies of Gujar&t. The cultural 
history of the medieval Gujarat centres round Siddharaja 
who seems to have been the most powerful and successful 
ruler of Gujarat, and during whose prosperous rule GujarSt 
reached the climax of her glory. May those days come 
back again I 
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THE PULA'? AT SARNATH ( Poga 9 I 



Plate III 



ASOKA IN THE GARB OF AN ASCETIC IN AN OLD 
TIBETAN PAINTING ( Page 9 ) 



Plate IV 



THE FIGURE GF AN ELEPHANT AT DHAULI ( Page 9 ; 







GARUODHVAJA PILLAR AT BESNAGAR. ( Page lo ) 



Plate No. X 



ASOKA PILLAR AT ALLAHABAD ( Page 12 ) 





Plate No. XI 



SAMUDRAG'JPrA PILLAR AT BHITARU ( P«Qe 12 




M'JLWASAR S'lLA-LASHTI (Pog* 27 ) 
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Plate Kill 
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CARVED NICHES on the WALLS of SOMNATH on NORTH, SOUTH and WEST (Page 28 ) 
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STATUE of VANARAJ CHAVDA in PANCHASAR 
PARSVANATH TEMPLE at PATAN (Page 3o) 
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Plate XV 



DWARKADHISA TEMPLE— DWARKA (Page 33) 
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TEMPLE OF RUKMINI NEAR DWARKA 



Plate XVII 



AN OLD PORFRAIT OF MIRANBAI (Page 33) 
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SLUCCS EXCAVATED AT PATAN { Page 3A > 


Plate XV III B 
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SLUCES EXCAVATED AT PATAN from North East ( Page 34 ) 


Plate XVIIl 
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VIEW OF EXCAVATIONS AT PATAN from East 



Plate XIX 
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THE TEMPLE OF MODHERA ( Page 35 ) 


Plate XX 
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SCULPTURES ON THE PILLARS OF RUDRAMAHALAYA AT SIDDHPUR (Page 36 


PlaU XXI 
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SIDE BALCONIES OF HIRA GATE at DABHOl (Page 3 ?) 



Plate XXII 
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AJITNATH TEMPLE— TARANGA HILL (Page 38) 


Plate XX! V 



THE WHITE MARBLE IMAGE OF BRAHMA (Page i*i) 
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Plate XXV 
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BANGLE PIECES EXCAVATED AT AMRELI (Page 43) 


Plate XXVI A 



GAJLAXMI SEAL (Page 7 ?) 


PUUe XXVI B 
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